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THE CHAMPION OF ENGLAND AND HIS 
ARMOUR. 

The following memoranda were made by me 
from the Records of the Ordnance Department 
many years ago, with the intention of using them 
in illustration of a “ Memoir of the Championship 
of England,” which I then contemplated writing, 
but which design I have long since abandoned. 
The notes, in themselves interesting, may, however, 
be useful to others if Mr. Editor will give them a 
place in his valued columns.— 

Memorandum, 10th April, 1689.—To Charles Dymock, 
Esq., their Majesties’ Champion, for his use on the day of 
their Majesties’ coronation :— 

(A.) One suit armour, cap-i-pie, white engraven and 
parcel gilt. 

One manifair, white and parcel gilt. 

Une gauntlet, do. 

One target, gilt, with gold fringe. 

One sword with belt, crimson velvet. 

One pair pistols. 

One lance. 

1685. April 23.—At the coronation of King James IT. 
the Champion had a suit of armour, lance, and target out 
of the storehouse for the service of the day, which was 
returned in again; and a suit of armour was provided by 
His Majesty's warrant of the 15th May, 1685, and de- 
livered 19th May, 1685, to the Champion for his fee, 
viz. :—One lance, one target, one gauntlet, one manifair, 
from the stores. 

At the coronation of King William and Queen Mary 
the Champion had delivered to him from the stores 
the armour mentioned above at A., for his use on the 





day of their Majesties’ coronation, which he never re- 
turned again into the storehouse, but kept for his fee. 
And at the coronation of Queen Anne he wore the same 
armour he did at the coronation of King William and 
Queen Mary, and from the storehouse he had only a 
lance, which was returned. 

It appears, from a letter written 17th March, 1714, 
that the Champion received for his fee at the coronation 
of Queen Anne 50/., and furnished himself with every- 
thing. 

Copy of a letter written by the Board [of Ordnance], 
14th April, 1715, to Champion Dymoke, in answer to a 
letter the Champion writ me on 30th March, in answer 
to the letter on the other side sent him p* order of the 
Surveyor-General, who dictated it to me at his house, 
17th March, 1714-5 :— 

“ Office of Ordnance, 14th April, 1715. 

“Sir,—Mr. Nicholas having shewed us a letter of 
yours of 30th March, in which you demand the armour 
you had at the last coronation, we must acquaint you 
that, it being the armour of King Charles the Second, we 
cannot justify parting with the same, but, to prevent 
further trouble both to you and us, we have ordered to 
be paid you 60/., which we hope will be to your satis- 
faction. 

“ Your humble servants, 

“ Epwakp ASHE, Jonny Armstronc, THos. ERLE, 
A. Ricuarps, D. WINDsOR. 

“To Lewis Dymoke, Esq.” 

1714. October 20.—To Lewis Dymoke, Esq., for his 
use this day at His Majesty's coronation : 

One suit armour, cap-d-pie, white and parcel gilt, of 
King Charles IT. 

One white manifair. 

One short gauntlet, white engraven and parcel gilt. 

One target painted with his arms and set round with 
silk fringe. 

One lance, gilt, with silk fringe. 

One sword, with scabbard of crimson velvet. 

One belt of crimson velvet. 

October 28, 1727.—Delivered then to the Master and 
Wardens of the Company of Armourers and Braziers, the 
same being lent to them for their use on 30th inst., 
being His Majesty's birthday, the Lord Mayor's day, and 
His Majesty's dining with the Lord Mayor of London in 
the City, the armours hereafter mentioned :— 

One suit armour, cap-a-pie, of King Henry V. 

Six suits armour for foot. 

Two targets, parcel gilt. 

Two battle-axes. 

One flaming sword. 

Six broad swords. 

Nine belts. 

Joun Mac ean. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL: SERMON BY SAMUEL 
STONE, 1661. 

I have spent some little time lately in examining 
the largeand valuable collection of separately printed 
sermons which are preserved in the Archbishop’s 
L brary at Lambeth. Many of them are, no doubt, 
of merely passing and ephemeral interest, but 
occasionally one lights upon a sermon which stands 
out conspicuously amongst its companions. It 
may be remarkable for its eloquence and piety, or 
for other qualities not less striking but more un- 
usual. I will leave it to your readers to classify as 
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they will the discourse of which I propose to give 
some little account. The author shall, so far as 
possible, speak in his own words, of which I may 
say, without anticipating the reader’s judgment, 
that they do not err on the side of excessive gentle- 
ness. The author of this sermon was one Samuel 
Stone, whose name I cannot find in the index to 
Newcourt’s Repertorium, so that he was not a 
beneficed clergyman in the diocese of London ; nor 
in Le Neve’s Fastt, so that he did not hold cathe- 
dral preferment ; nor in Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy, in which catalogue had his name been 
found, his forcible words could have been more 
readily pardoned. This Samuel Stone sets out on 
his title-page, in ample length, the occasion on 
which the sermon was delivered. I print it, as I 
do also the other extracts, with due regard to the 
original spelling and italics. The text is Proverbs 
xiv. part of verse 8, the size small quarto, and the 
Lambeth press mark 106, D. 8, art. 10 :— 

“ Deceivers Deceiv’d: or the Mistakes of Wickedness 
in sundry erroneous and Deceitful Principles, practis’d 
in our late fatal Times, and suspected still in the Reason- 
ings of unquiet spirits. Delivered in a Sermon At St. 
Paul's, October 20%, 1661. Before the Right Honorable 
Sir Richard Browne, Knight and Baronet, Lord Maior 
of the City of London ; and the Aldermen his Brethren. 

“ Being the Initial also of the Reverend Dr. John Ber- 
wick, Dean of the Said Church: At the first Celebrity of 
Divine Service with the Organ and Choristers, which 
the Lord Maior himself Solemniz’d with his Personal 
eeary from the very beginning. _ By Sam. Stone. 

*rinted for Henry Brome at the Gua in Ivy-lane, 1661.” 
Here follows a long dedication of four pages to the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, in which he 
states that he has made some additions to the 
sermon since it was delivered :— 

“Which Additionals had been spoken in the Solemn 
Audience, had not the Preachers civility to your Honor- 
able selves, and pitty to the laborious crowd below, time 
being spent, prevented him, and therefore he doth not 
scruple your acceptance thereof now, it being frequently 
exemplated in impressions of other Sermons; Hance 
veniam petimusq ; damusq; vicissim: and ’tis but like 
some after-birth or superfoetation that intellective Nature 
would be discharged of.” 

On turning to the Life of the Reverend Dr. John 
Barwick, successively Dean of Durham and St. 
Paul’s (8vo., London, 1724), I find that “ about 
the middle of October, 1661, Dr. Barwick under- 
took this new and difficult Charge,” the Deanery of 
St. Paul’s, and that “his first care at London was, 
what it had been also at Durham, to restore the 
Celebration of Divine Service by the sacred Musick 
of a Choir” (p. 311). It was on this occasion, “ At 
the first Celebrity of Divine Service with the 
Organ and Choristers,” that Mr. Samuel Stone 
delivered himself of this discourse, which could 
searcely have had a mollifying effect upon all his 
hearers, whatever “the Lord Maior himself,” by 
whose personal presence the “Celebrity” was 
“solemniz’d,” may have thought of it. Time 


would fail me to give an abstract of the sermon ; I 











prefer, however, as I think the discourse is some. 
what scarce, to cull a garland of the choicest pas- 
sages. He speaks, like one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Cavaliers, of “our late dismal Times, when as 
wickedness broke out like fire, in the Prophet Isaiahs 
phrase, ch. ix. 18, and devoured not only the Shrubs 
and Cedars of our Lebanon, but even the Royal 
Oak himself” (p. 5). In such times the clergy 
must speak plainly, “which we cannot do unlesse 
we call every thing by its own distinctive name, 
a spade a spade, Rebellion Rebellion, a Rebell 
a Rebell” (p. 8). And now he gives a great burst 
of eloquence :— 

“ First, I would know of such people, who are apt to 
be taken with this reasoning, What Godly party it is they 
ai 2 ‘ Jo 
would fain follow? If they mean, by the Godly party, 
such as place their Religion in Whimzies, and Humors, 
and Singularities, and Curiosities, and Phansies, and 
Affectations, in Mimick mouths, and Antick faces, in 
Canting phrases, and Affected Graces, in Twinckling of 
the eyes, and Ronching of the nose, in long prayer, and 
short hair, which ye know was the guise before the 
Troubles ; though now, tis but the character of a Quaker, 
or scarse that ; in flashes of Zeal, and mazes of the Spirit, 
in length and quantity, rather than in quality and per- 
fection of Duty, in rude anhelous pantings, and in- 
terrupt breathings at Devotion, in passionate interjections, 
and extempore imperfections, and as many Ah Lord's, as 
the Papists have Ah Lady's at their Ave Maries ; in out- 
side austerity and abstinence from Indifferencies; as, 
from the Lot in Recreation, and from Ceremony in Re- 
ligion ; in taking down a stone-bason, and setting up a 
pewter-bason ; or, taking it from the Church door, and 
setting it at the Ministers Pew door: in taking down a 
Saint-holy-day, and setting up a Parliament-holyday ; in 
ceasing to feast for the Birth of Christ, and feasting rather 
for the death of Christians, and many such like. If such 
be the Godly Party, whom any people would follow, we 
all know that this is the party who have deceived this 
poor Church and Nation into all the mischief and ruine 
it hath suffered: this isa Godly Party with an amuse- 
ment, enough to make Religion and Godliness it self 
ridiculous and contemptible, in the observation of wise 
and indifferent men, even Pagans themselves ; and there- 
fore, to follow such a Godly Party must needs be deceit.” 

—Pp. 11-13. 

Nor does he grow milder as he proceeds, and 
remembers that the Lord Mayor has been “solemniz- 
ing the Celebrity with his Personal presence from 
the very beginning.” He is speaking of the party 
opposed to him in Church and State :— 


“Instead of being led by the Spirit of God, doubtless 
he is led by the Spirit of the Devill, as I make no question 
those late wretched publick Murtherers were (whom the 
Right Honourable the present Lord Maior had the Lot 
under. God’s grace and providence to suppresse, to his 
monumental honor ; the trophie whereof be his unto all 

osterity), I say, they were not led by the Spirit of God, 
ut by the Spirit of the Devill, as indeed some said, they 
fought like Divels.”—P. 27. 
As he approaches his peroration, he warms 
thoroughly to his subject :— 

“°Tis the very proper and genuine quality of deceit, 
that nten looking for one thing should find another ; They 
looked for Judgement, but behold Oppression ; for Righteous- 
ness, but behold a Cry; They looked for a blessed Refor- 
mation, but behold an ugly Deformation; they looked 
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for a glorious King, but behold up steps a monstrous 
Tyrant; they looked for a free priviledg’d Parliament, 
but behold a pack of insolent Theives and Murderers, 
who turned the sons of Justice out of her Temple, and 
shut her gates against them ; they looked for a pure Re- 
ligion and undefiled, but behold the Widows and Father- 
Jess devoured, the Levite despised, the Temples profaned, 
demollished some in part, some whole; Unity, Charity, 
Verity, exiled ; the Sacraments by some suspended, by 
others neglected, and by the generallity quite slighted ; 
the Word of God wrested, and baffled, the holy Law 
trampled, Order, Decency, Maintenance, Government, 
and every other property of a Regular Church, quite 
outed; and instead thereof crept in Schism, Heresie, 
Perjury, Blasphemy, Sacriledge, Ataxy, and every other 
quality of Difformity ; in a Word, our whole Church and 
Nation were so strangely disfigured and metamorphos’d, 
as we became both a shame to our selves, and an obloquie 
to the world.”—Pp. 39-40. 

And, lastly, he speaks of “The Survivers of that 
Confederacy, who are still chewing upon the Leeks 
and Garlick of Egypt, and their breath stinks so 
much thereof, as the very words they speak smell 
strong of a Captain to conduct them thither again” 
(p. 41). . But enough, and more than enough. 
That such words could be spoken, in such a place; 
on such an occasion (and such words often were 
spoken in other holy places), is a fact which, in 
sober earnestness, supplies a truthful picture of 
contemporary history. Whatever dismal critics 
may say, we have made some progress in religion 
since this sermon was delivered. 

W. Sparrow Srpson. 





CARAUSIUS, BRITISH SOVEREIGN AND 
EMPEROR (a.p. 287-294). 
(Continued from p- 383.) 


The Monumenta Historica Britannica (p. 60) 
apparently makes a final conclusion to its history 
in the words, “ a.p. 1743, omnino destructa est,” 
and the information that “an engraving of it is to 
be found in Gordon’s Iter Septentrionale.” But 
Camden (vol. i. p. 361) has something more to tell 
about it. He gives a still more precise and minute 
description of the building than that printed in 
p. 356, and then tells of the different opinions 
expressed respecting the purpose for which it was 
intended, such as that it was “a temple,” “a 
trophy,” “a sepulchre,” “a temple of Romulus,” 
“a chapel of Mars,” “a mausoleum,” and concludes 
with the statement of a fact worthy of remem- 
brance by Sir John Lubbock and all enthusiastic 
antiquaries :—“ Sir Michael Bruce, on whose estate 
it stood, with aggravated Vandal barbarity, pulled 
it down to rebuild a milldam.” . 

Whatever it was, it could not, as it was without 
a roof, have been what Dr. Giles calls it, “a house,” 
any more than the domum Veneris (Juvenal, iv. 
40) was “a house” erected in honour of the god- 
dess of Love. Might it not have been (if I, like 
others, may venture a suggestion) a round temple 





of Vesta, or a rude and imperfect imitation of an 
Irish round tower ?* 

This we know, that so long as it remained 
legends gathered round it, and romance and his- 
tory attached to it their favourite heroes—King 
Arthur, Carausius, and Julius Cesar. <A tradition 
also clings to the wall said to have been con- 
structed by Carausius to repel the incursions of 
the Caledonians. This tradition is to be found in 
that curious farrago of bombast, poetry, and 
ancient sagas invented, composed, and collected 
by Macpherson, and published by him as The 
Poems of Ossian. The legend will be found fully 
set forth in Gunn’s edition of Nennius (vol. ii. 
pp. 125-140) and in Giles’s History of the Ancient 
Britons (vol. i. pp. 260-262). Carausius appears 
there under the name of Caros, and is described as 
being fearfully intimidated by a misty, magni- 
loquent hero of the North. 

It is mentioned by an author of whom I have 
forgotten to take a special note, “‘ that the name of 
Carausius is still traceable in that of ‘the Car- 
dike’” of Cambridge ; and this statement is con- 
firmed in the following words by Dr. Giles :— 

“It has been said by modern writers that the time 

during which Carausius reigned was one of great pros- 
perity to Britain, and his name is thought to exist still 
in the Cardike of Cambridge, besides other works which 
are supposed to have proceeded from his creative genius.” 
—Hist., vol. i. p, 263. 
See Camden, vol. ii. pp. 142, 231, 242, 252; and 
as to Caversfield, where Carausius was supposed to 
have been assassinated, and the place where 
Allectus was found slain, vol. i. pp. 290, 321. 

Panegyrist and bard, prose and poetry, have 
alike combined to blight the fame and tarnish the 
laurels of one who proved himself to be a fitting 
leader for the best and bravest of the many valiant 
and gifted men who have piloted a British fleet to 
victory. He who repelled the barbarians of the 
North is described as having been put to flight by 
them; and he who encountered and destroyed 
the ships of Maximian on the sea is treated as 
already subdued by the Roman emperor, and this 
at the very time when the naval superiority of 
Carausius was on the point of extorting from his 
enemies their recognition of him as an independent 
British sovereign, and his right to be accepted as 
a “brother emperor.” It is absolutely ludicrous 
to read the panegyric of Mamertinus (a.p. 292) 

* In referring to it Sir F. Palgrave says: ‘‘ Other 
buildings of the same description are said to exist in 
Ireland” (vol. i. ch. xi. p. 377, note 20). A strange 
notion was entertained concerning this building, viz., 
that though there was no roof to it, and that it was 
completely open at the top, still neither hail, rain, nor 
snow ever fell within its walls. See Robert of Glou- 
cester’s Chronicle, ed. Hearne, Appendix, “ De Mirabi- 
libus Britanniz,” vol. ii. p. 576 (Oxford, 1744). It is also 
referred to by Archbishop Usher, Brit. Hx. Antigq. 
ch. xv. p. 586 (Dublin, 1639). 
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upon Maximian, where the sycophant celebrates a 
triumph for his master before a battle had been 
fought, and then to remember that subsequent 
events contradicted every one of his predictions. 

It is pitiable to see how the flagitious invectives 
of the imperial panegyrists have filtered through 
the legends of England, and how they have re- 
appeared in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Latin transla- 
tion of those legends, and are reiterated by such 
rhymers as John Hardynge, who describes Carau- 
sius as seeking to be a British sovereign, as if he 
were a candidate fora rotten borough in Wales, 
and winning the seat by bribery. It is thus Har- 
dynge writes of Carausius :— 

“ For long he had a robber /been) by the sea, 

And richer was than any living man should be.” 
The Chronicles of John Harding, p. 92, 
London, 1822, 4to. 
To account for the hatred of Carausius discernible 
in the History of Geoffrey of Monmouth and of 
his followers, the early British poetasters, it is 
to be borne in mind that Carausius could not, like 
George III., in his first speech from the throne, 
boast that “ he was born and bred a Briton” ; for 
though Carausius was “a Celt,” he was also “a 
foreigner.” He was a “Menapian,” not « “British” 
Celt. None of his coins or medals show that he 
had any fellow feeling with the British “ reguli” 
or petty princes. On the contrary, it is stated 
“he thoroughly scourged them all ”—“ transver- 
beravit omnes regulos.” Upon their subjugation 
were based his supremacy and the prosperity of 
the country. Hence his assassination. The trea- 
chery of Allectus found its support in internal 
discontent, and there is some evidence that the 
adherents of Allectus were Celts of purely British 
race. 

In dry old Holinshed’s Chronicles (London, 1807, 
4to.) there is, by a stupid mistake, a panegyric 
attributed to Mamertinus, that in reality was pro- 
nounced by Eumenius (see vol. i. bk. iv., end of 
chap. xxii. and chap. xxiii. p. 521); and in it is 
this description of the defeated followers of Allec- 
tus :-— 

“ Fields and hills lay covered with none but only with 
the bodies of most wicked enemies, the same being of the 
barbarian nations, or at least were apparelled in the 
counterfeit shapes of barbarism, with garments glister- 
ing with their long yellow hairs, but now with gashes 
of wounds and blood all deformed.”—P. 523. 

Compare this description of the hair and dress of 
the followers of Allectus with the portrait of Boa- 
dicea, as painted by Xipholinus :— 

“* A Briton of royal race....She was of the largest size, 
most terrible of aspect, most savage of countenance, and 
harsh of voice ; having a profusion of yellow hair, which 
fell down to her hips, and wearing a large golden collar; 
she had on a party-coloured floating vest, drawn close 
about her bosom, and over this she wore a thick mantle 
connected by a clasp. Such was her dress.”—Monu- 
menta Historica Britannica, p. 56. 

The British Celts were punished for their trea- 








chery by the immediate re-imposition of the Roman 
yoke ; but worse consequences followed. The 
death of Carausius interfered for centuries with 
the prosperity of Britain. Had he been allowed 
sufficient time to live and found a monarchy, with 
great naval commanders, like himself, to govern 
it, England might have become, upon the dissolu- 
tion of the Roman empire, that which she now is 
—umistress of the sea, and a most potent ruler in 
every clime. What she was a.p. 296, and how 
rich in natural productions, is told in the panegyric 
of Eumenius, and is thus quaintly translated by 
Holinshed (vol. i. p. 321) :— 

“A land so plentiful of corn, so abundant with store 
of pasture, so flowing with veins of metals, so gainful 
with revenues, rising of customs and tributes, so en- 
vironed with havens, and so huge in circuit.” 

The earliest of English historians who have eulo- 
gized Carausius is Speed, who thus refers to him : 

“ This Carausius, by birth a Menapian, but of low 
parentage....He put on the purple robe, and assumed 
the new title of Emperor, which he most valiantly main- 
tained in sundry battles, and so kept for seven years. 
He governed the province with an upright and unstained 
reputation, and with exceeding peaceableness, notwith- 
standing the incursions of the barbarians.... But the date 
of his noble government was brought now to a period 
by the treachery of Allectus, his familiar friend.”—His- 
tory of Great Britain, bk. vi. ch. lxiv. pp. 254, 255, §§ 7, 
8, London, 1611, folio. 

Other and more enlightened writers than Speed 
bear testimony to the merits of Carausius as Em- 
peror of Britain. Mr. Ramsay, in his biography 
of Carausius, says that, having assumed the purple, 

‘His subsequent measures were characterized by the 
greatest vigour and prudence....That transaction took 
place about A.D. 287, and for six years the third Augustus 
maintained his authority without dispute.”—Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, vol. i. 
pp. 609, 610, London, 1844, in verb. “ Carausius.” 

Wma. B. Mac Case. 
(To be continued.) 


Snmron pe Breepon’s WIL1, 1368.—Whittlesey’s 
Reg., 122a :— 

“Lego Avicennam scriptam de Ragg, et librum Boicii 
de Arsmetica, et rethoricam Tullii aule de Bailliolo 
Oxon ; item librum magnum ystoriarum aule universi- 
tatis Oxon; item Avicennam menum meliorem et libros 
rasis et libros galieni in ij** voluminibus, et geomanciam, 
et artem medicine, et librum collectorii, et librum mesue 
cum ‘thesauro pauperum,’ et librum Almansoris cum 
dictis universalibus et particularibus, librum Pantegrini 
Constantini, librum Ruth super antidotarium, et alias 
lecturas super eundem antidotarium, et platearum 
practicam Heben Mesue, libros Arnaldi de villa nova, J 
libros questionum et lecturarum medicine, passionarium 
Galieni, librum cirurgie thederici et lanfranci et Henrici 
de manda villa, quadripartitum tholomei de indiciis 
astronomie, libri Haly Abenragel de indiciis astronomie, 
librum gebir de Astronomia, librum quem voco ‘ Minuts 
introductoria astronomie’ aule de Merton; librum 
decretalium cum tabula edita super eum, librum 


decretorum cum tabula Martini super eum, mag. Will 
de Heightbury; libellum qui dicitur ‘ oculus sacerdotis 
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vicario de Sevenoks; librum Sentenciarum aule regis 
Oxon.” 
He mentions also :— 

“Librum Collectorii cum asseribus et de viridibus 

cordis; librum Bartolomei de naturis rerum aule Regine, 
textum Metheorum et textum Almagesti tholomei aule 
Exon; ordinale plenarium de usu Sarum, legendam de 
Sanctis, librum de Gallico intitulatum ‘Manuel de 
Pecche,’ &c.; Astrolabrum majus aule de Merton, et 
astrolabrum minus Willo. Reed ; librum mineralium cum 
adjunctis, et cirurgiam avicene et brinni; librum de 
collectionibus haruam; librum Taddei super afforismos ; 
libellum de Statutis Anglie, quaternos meos de gramatica 
et dialectica, Ysidorum ethimologiarum, practicam 
platearii que incipit ‘amicum induit,’ et platearium 
cum dictis universalibus et particularibus, cum asseribus 
de corio, practicam Gilbertini, et quaternum meum in 
quo contenentur Almanac prefacii, et opus de sinibus, et 
minus introductorium Albumasar, et table manduit, et 
liber qui incipit ‘que in gloriosissimis,’ et Albertus de 
lapidibus et animalibus, et experimenta de corrio ser- 
pentis, et centilogium Betemi, et canones Arzachelis et 
Albumazer in majori introductorio, Cronica Martini, 
Girardum super viaticum, cum constantio seu Girardo de 
modo medendi, Rosam tenuioris voluminis, tabulam 
Avicene quam voco ‘ fructuarium,’ et tabulam Auerois, et 
tabulam rasar in almansore, et tabulam mesue, tabulam 
dietarum, et tabulam Sapionis aggregatoris, et tabulam 
platearii, librum qui dicitur ‘ macer,’ et tabulam super 
antidotarium, ij tractatus de urinis, et vade mecum de 
localibus.” 
He requires one of the legatees, if he does not 
want a book, “det alicui medico eo indigenti.” 
William Reed became Bishop of Chichester. I 
believe this to be the most comprehensive private 
catalogue of scientific works of the period yet 
extant. Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 

58, Belgrave Road, 8. W. 





Siens or Feeirncs.—The modes of expressing 
feelings by signs vary in every age and in every 
country. Thus, refusal and denial, which are 
generally expressed in the North by moving the 
head from right to left and from left to right, are 
signified among the Italians by a corresponding 
movement of the forefinger. The ancient Greeks, 
on the other hand, raised or threw back the head 
in token of denial or dissent (avavetw). This is, 
be it observed, the present practice not only 
throughout the East, but also in the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian provinces of Italy, where the Homeric 
usage is still in full force. By comparing abnuo 
with dvavetw, we are led to the conclusion that it 
must have been at one time the same among the 
Romans, although the original meaning of nuo was 
afterwards modified, as we see from the following 
passage of Livy: “ Manu abnuit quidquam opis 
in se esse.” And may we not find traces of this 
upward movement of the head in the words 
suspicio, suspecto (susum specio), and in their 
modern derivatives suspicion, suspecter, soupcon, 
sospicare, sospetture, &c. ? 

_ Grief appears to have been expressed at all 
times by the same outward signs, as, for instance, 
by striking the head or the breast, by tearing out 





the hair, &c. One mode, however, of giving vent 
to sorrow appears strange enough to us nowadays, 
although it was presumably employed in the 
Middle Ages. I allude to the custom, which pre- 
vailed in the twelfth century in Normandy, of 
striking the thighs as a convincing proof to others 
of the anguish felt by the person using this gesture. 
My authority is a manuscript of the time, entitled 
The Mystery of Adam, and published in our day 
by Mr. Luzarche. This curious drama is written 
in the Norman dialect and accompanied by stage 
directions in the Latin of the time. 

In this play we read that when, after the Fall, 
Adam and Eve having begun to till the earth, the 
Devil came to destroy their work, the actors 
representing our first parents are directed to make 
the gesture already mentioned. The text of the 
passage is as follows :— 

“ Interim veniet Diabolus et plantabit in cultura eorum 

spinas et tribulos et abscedet. Cum venient Adam et 
Eva ad culturam suam et viderint ortas spinas et tribulos, 
vehementi dolore percussi, prosternent se in terra et 
residentes percucient pectora sua et femora sua, dolorem 
gestum facientes.”’ 
Dante, moreover, in the twenty-fourth canto of his 
poem, mentions an analogous custom, with the 
difference that with him the hips are struck 
instead of the thighs. Here are the beautiful 
verses in the original :— 

** Quando la brina in su la terra assempra 

L’ immagine di sua sorella bianca, 
Ma poco dura alla sua penna tempra ; 
Lo villanello, a cui la roba manca, 
Si leva e guarda, e vede la campagna 
Biancheggiar tutta, ond’ ei si batte l’ anca: 
Ritorna a casa, e qua e la si lagna, 
Come il tapin che non sa che si faccia.” 
Is anything more known of this custom ? 
7 ; Jutes Camus. 
Padova. 


“Worps anp Praces.”—Though I am aware 
some of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Taylor, 
in his work as above, have been objected to, addi- 
tional facts on the subject must always be welcome. 
I have made the following notes, which perhaps 
at Q.” would like to record :— 

(a.) “ A wayfarer, coming to two roads near Fulham, 
asked a couple of lads in their teens which would be the 
shorter way to the Thames. Neither could answer. On 
being asked as to whither one way went, both replied, 
‘ Down to the river.’ ‘ Well,’ said the wayfarer, ‘that is 
the Thames.’ They didn’t know ; they had always heard 
it called ‘the river’: they lived close to it, and never had 
any idea that it had a name. ‘Can you spell river?’ 
asked the wayfarer; but at this query the intelligent 
couple put on a rather alarmed look, and hurried off, 
doubtless suspecting that their innocence was in dire 
peril of calamity from the wiles of some School Board 
agent in search of victims.” —A theneum, March 31, 1877, 
p. 413. 


Compare Mr. Taylor’s ninth chapter passim, and 
particularly pp. 204, 205, on the word Avon. 
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The allusion to the School Board gives some clue 
as to the date of this episode, which is important. 

(b.) “ Widukind, lib. i. cap. 29.—Unde usque hodie 
certamen est de regno Karolorum stirpi et posteris odonis, 
concertatio quoque Regibus Karolorum et orientalium 
Francorum super regno Lotharii. Regnum Lotharii is 
of course Lotharingia, Lothringen, Lorraine, though it 
must be remembered that the name takes a far wider 
territory than the modern duchy. But it should also be 
noticed that West France has, in this passage, no name ; 
its kings are Reges Karolorum; it was quite a chance 
that France was not permanently called Carolingia to 
match Lotharingia. So in Widukind (ii. 2) West France 
is regnum Karoli though in the reign of a Lewis; so, 
still more distinctly, in the Gesta Episcoporum Camera- 
censium (i. 55; Pertz, vii. 421) the inhabitants of West 
France and Lotharingia are distinguished as Karlenses 
and Lotharienses. This way of describing countries by 
their rulers is very common about this time, when divi- 
sions were springing up for which there were no received 
geographical names. Thus Germany is sometimes Terra 
Heinrici; Flanders and Normandy are in our own 
Chronicles Baldwine’s land and Ricardes rice. But 
Lotharingia, perhaps as denoting the most purely arti- 
ficial division of all, is the only name of the class which 
has survived.”—Freeman’s Vorman Conquest, i. p. 172, 
note 1; and vide p. 176, note 2, and chapter passim. 
Compare Mr. Taylor’s fourth chapter, “ Names of 
Nations,” p. 80, for Lorraine. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 


TRANSVERSE Passaces.—Some severe things 
have been said of late regarding the collection of 
parallel passages, all to the effect that such com- 
parisons tend to the discredit of the later writer on 
the score of originality, to say the least; nor are 
such remarks, | think, altogether unjust. For ex- 
ample, Sir John Suckling and Herrick were con- 
temporaries ; the former died very young about 
1642, and probably Herrick wrote much both before 
and after Suckling’s time. Knowing this, it is im- 
possible, I consider, to compare Suckling’s well- 
known description of the bride’s feet, as they 

“* Beneath her petticoat 
Like mice stole in and out,” 
with Herrick’s lines on the same subject— 
** Her pretty feet like snails do creep 
A little out, and then, 
As if they playéd at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again ”— 
and not to ask, which of these two poets, writing 
at the same time, was the first to put this idea upon 
paper? Now I would with the utmost diffidence 
venture to suggest to those interested in the collec- 
tion of such passages, that some little variety 
might be given to their pursuit, and possibly the 
invidiousness complained of in some degree ob- 
viated, if comparisons of a somewhat different kind 
were occasionally made ; that is, if passages were 
brought together which, not being quite parallel, 
should yet convey like ideas running in a similar 
direction, but at an angle more or less acute or in- 
tersecting at a point. Perhaps an example of each 
class will best show what I consider to be the 
difference between them. 





As a parallel, compare— 

“On the whole the devil is a great fool, and outshoots 
himself oft when he thinks he has poor believers on the 
haunch ” (Wodrow’s Analecta, cir. 1725), 
with “ The devil is an ass,” temp. Ben Jonson, cir, 
1616. 

As a specimen of the other class, which, for want 
of a better name, I should call “ transverse pas- 
sages,” compare “A Blessing with a Black Selvage,” 
the title of a satirical piece referring to the Act of 
Settlement of 1702, with the oft-cited 

“Black cloud with a silver lining” 
of Milton’s Comus. A. Fercusson, Lieut.-Col 
U.S. Club, Edinburgh. 


THe Buriats Britu.—The following, from a 
pleasant little book (Rambles by Rivers, C. Cox, 
1847), may, if correct, have increased interest just 
now, when “ Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill” is ex- 
citing so much discussion :— 

The church of Maple Durham is an old and curious 
one. There is, by the way, the very unusual custom 
allowed of performing the Roman Catholic burial-service 
in this church, over the corpses of persons who have died 
in that communion. The custom has arisen from the 
fumily of the Blounts, who are the owners of the manor, 
having always remained in the Romish faith, to which 
the greater part of the parishioners also adhere.” 


H. H. W. 


Monuments To QvueEN Evizapetu.—It ap- 
pears from “ A Survey of London, improv'd on 
Stow, by a Gent of the Inner Temple,” ii. 589, &. 
(B. M., 10350 i.), that many monuments were 
erected to Queen Elizabeth in numerous churches, 
some of which bore inscriptions beginning “ Here 
lyes.” The custom of erecting more than one 
memorial to a person of distinction was not un- 
known long before this, as in the case of Queen 
Eleanor’s three tombs, but the “Gent ” might have 
erred as to Queen Elizabeth. 0. 


Marriace or A Carpinat.—After the death 
of Henry IV. Mademoiselle des Essarts secretly 
married the Cardinal of Guise, Lewis of Lorraine, 
the Pope having granted him a dispensation for 
that marriage, and at the same time empowered 
him still to hold his benefices. This is proved by 
the very contract of marriage, found amongst the 
cardinal’s papers after his death, executed in the 
most authentic form (Memoirs of a n.). 

° « 


An Utster Perversion.—Among the many 
words misused in Ulster one seems very singular. 
When one means that he will not do without 
thing he says, “I will not want it.” Of a person 
quite helpless and destitute it is said, “ He can 
neither work nor want,” though the meaning 1s 
that he is in extreme want. 8. T. P. 
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Queries. 
e must request correspondents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


THE HALSHAM FAMILY. 
[have been trying for some time past to compile a 


correct pedigree of this family, but from conflicting 


Robert Halsham, of—Joa 
Coombes, co. Sussex, | Ric 
jur. ux., liv. 1351. | b. 1 


1. Philippa=John Halsham, of Coombes, 
Michel. | &c., Sussex, H. 8. 1415, d.] o 
| April 16, 1415. Inq. p.m. |b 

| 3 Hen. V., No. 38. |p 

: | I 


[| 


Philippa, 


Rich. —... John Halsham, 1. Jocosa, wid 
Hal- | m. ..-. im 1395 found John Wroth, : 
sham, | Faukener, heir to his mo- d. of ...Colepey 
b. cir. | but which ther and aged her br. Walt. C 
1382. | wife was 10; b. 1385. pepir found 
her mo- heir and aged 
| ther is un- she d. Sep. 7, 1422. 
certain. Ing. p.m. 1 H 
VL, No. 10. 
| 


| 
Joan, in 1442 aged 20, in 1485 


presented to the church of atthe battle of 
kesbury, 1471 ; 


Coombes as patron; found h. 
to her uncle Sir Hugh. Ing. 
p.m. 20 Hen. VI., No. 27. 


for Sussex, 


The difficulties of accepting this arrangement 
are considerable, owing to the two Philippas, first 
and second wives of John Halsham, concerning 
whose marriages there appears to have been some 
irregularity, for, on March 23, 1411, “the Com- 
missary of the Bp. of Chichester proceeds to the 
p’sh church of Schepele and makes a dilligent 
inquiry into the legitimacy of Richard Hailsham” 
(Register of Bishop Robert Rede, fol. 41, 42). This 
was on account of Richard having brought an 
action against Walter Urry, in the King’s Court at 
Westminster, for the recovery of a messuage 
situated in Horsham, of which he claimed to be 
lawful heir. Walter Urry denied his right to the 
same, alleging “that the said Richard was not 
born in lawful wedlock.” The first witness was 
Richard Daas, Rector of ( ‘oombes, who said —_— 

“About thirty years previous he had published the 

inns of marriage between John Hailsham and Philippa 
Michell in the churches of Grynstede and Combes, that 
no impediment had been alleged, and that the said 
parties had been duly married in the face of the church.” 
Seven other witnesses also gave their testimony, 
affirming — 

“That they had been well acquainted with John 
Hailsham and Philippa his wife, that Richard was one 





— 


John Lewknor, 


| evidences have been as yet very unsuccessful in 
| arriving at a thoroughly satisfactory solution of 
it, and therefore apply to the genealogical cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q.” for help. At present 
my version of the Halsham pedigree is as 
follows ; but I am quite open to conviction, as 
[I have written and re-written about twenty 
different versions of it without being thoroughly 
satisfied : 

n, d. and h. of=2. Robert de 

hard Coombes, | Tregoz, of 


332, d. ... Goring. 
Philippa de Strabolgi, d. and co-h.—3. Matilda 
f David de Strabolgi, E. of Athol, iene 
. Mar. 21, 1362, d. Nov. 1, 1395. Ings 
.m. 51 Edw. 1IL., 1st Nos. 45,19 Ric. | 
[., No. 31. 
. of —Sir Hugh Halsham,—2. Petro- John= Matilda, wid. 
and=in 1415 found h. to nilla 


his father and aged sham. 
24; he died Feb. 28, 
1442; will dated 
Feb. 7, 1442. Inq. 
p.m. 20 Hen. VL., 
No. 27; b. 1391. 


Hal- | of Sir Thom. 
| Poynings, Ld. 

St. John, who 
d. 1429; she 
d.either June 

| 3 or 14, 1453. 
In. p.m. 31 H. 
| Vie No. 23 
= 


ir; 
rle- 





her 
24; 


en, ° 
I., No. 28. 


killed John Halsham, found h. to 

Tew- his mother in 1453 and aged 

H. 8. 22. Inq. p.m. 31 Hen. VL, 
1450. No. 28. 


of a large family born to them in lawful wedlock, that 
this fact was well known, and that no doubt had ever 
been entertained about it.” 


So much for the first Philippa. 

Philippa the second is a very difficult lady to 
make quite square, for in an inquisition p.m., 
51 Edw. IIL, lst Nos. 45, as to proof of her age, 
she is styled wife of Ralph de Percy and one of 
the daughters and co-heirs of David de Strabolgi, 
Earl of Athol. Ralph’s father (Henry, Lord de 
Percy, first Earl of Northumberland) had the 
custody of her lands, and his elder brother, Sir 
Thomas Percy, of Athol, Knt., married Elizabeth, 
the eldest daughter and co-heir of David de Stra- 
bolgi, Earl of Athol. As Sir Ralph de Percy did not 
die until Sept. 15, 1397 (Inq. p.m. 1 Hen. IV., 
No. 6, pt. 1), two years after the death of Philippa, 
there is at once a difficulty here ; and that there 
was some doubt as to whether her children were 
legitimate is proved by a writ to the Bishop of 
Chichester to inquire “ whether Hugh Halsham, 
Esq., was a bastard, as alleged by John Hemery 
in answer to his claim to lands in Combes in 
Sussex” (Feb. 8, 6 Hen. IV.) ; to which inquiry 
the bishop gives a certificate “that Hugh H. was 
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lawful heir to his mother Philippa through whom 


he claimed,” June 6, 1405 (Exchequer, Treas. of 
Rect. Miscellanea, 1/14, 6 Hen. IV. Sir Hugh's 
will, dated Feb. 7, 1442 (20 Hen. VI.), only men- 
tions, as his relations, “John Halsham, his bro- 


ther, and Philippa Faukener, his sister.” In a 
codicil, dated Feb. 10, 1442, it appears that he 
left all his lands in West Grensted, Horsham, 
Notehurst, Cowfold, and Shirmanbury to be sold 


after his decease He leaves bequests for the 
souls of his father, mother, wife, and his brother 
Richard. The inquisitions taken after his death 
all speak of Joan, daughter of his brother Richard, 
as his heir, aged twenty. From this it appears to 
me that, notwithstanding the evidence of Richard 
Daas, Rector of Coombes, and other witnesses, 
Richard m ly have been an illegitimate son of 
John Halsham and Philippa de Strabolgi ; for it is 
certain that there was some screw loose as to her 
marriage with Ralph de Percy, who seems to have 
outlived her, although she was married to John 
Halsham. I should be very glad to learn whether 
there is in existence any proof of dissolution of her 
marriage with Ralph, whose eldest brother was 
Henry de Percy, commonly called Hotspur, and 
therefore not a very likely person, one would 
imagine, either to give up property that came to 
him by his wife, or to resign a great heiress, as 
she was, without some very good cause. 
Srw1. 

“Experto crREDE Roserro.”—This familiar 
proverb is found in the following epitaph, which 
was formerly in the old chapel of Exeter College, 
Oxford :— 

“Quam subito, quam certo, experto crede ‘Roberto 
Prideaux, fratri Matthie minori, qui veneno infeliciter 
comesto, intra decem horas misere expiravit, Sept. 14, 
1627."—Wood's Hist. and Ant. of Coll. and Halls, by 
Gutch, Oxford, 1786, p. 119. 

In an article on “ A Moorland Church,” in Sat. 
Rev., Jan. 27, 1877, p. 107, it was supposed to be 
likely that this proverb, of which the origin is un- 
known, came into common use in England from 
the epitaph. But it was certainly known before 
the date of it, 1627. In a collection of French 
yroverbs, Le Livre des Proverbes Frangais, par M. 

e Roux de Lincy, Paris, 1859, tom. ii. p. 61, there 
is among the proverbs derived from proper names, 
“Crois Robert, il est expert,” with the note: 
—*“ Gomes de Trier, Jardin de Récréation. XVIe 
Siécle. Traduction littérale du proverbe latin 
souvent employé, méme en francais, ‘ Experto 
crede Roberto.” The Jardin de Récréation was 
published at Amsterdam in 1611. But there isa 
note at p. 576 of the French proverbs in the 
appendix, on “ Bibliographie ” :— 

“Ce recueil, auquel Gomez de Trier a mis son nom, 
n'est autre chose que la traduction francaise d'un recueil 
italien publié & Londres en 1594 par G. Florio, et que le 
sieur Gomez de Trier s’est approprié sans facon.” 





Lowndes has, “By J. Florio, 1591. 
lished in English, but some copies |} 
title.” Another form of the prove r} 


It was pub- 
1 an Italian 
> Expert ) crede 





Ruperto,” is in Binder’s Nov. T idag. Lat., 
p. 115, ed. 1866, and the authority is “ Coronis 
Apolog. pro Erasm, Coll., ed. Gu precht, p. 1118, 
not. his seems to refer to a note by Gun precht 
to Scriverius’s Apologia, which is printed at the 
end of the Colloquies of Erasmus. But I have not 
been able to make out the ed n and verify the 
reference. The origin of the proverb was dis- 


‘ 


cussed in the first series of “N. & Q.,” and a 
correspondent (N. B., vol. vi. p. 158) showed that 
it was to be found as early as 1489 in a discourse 
of Ulricus Molitor, addressed to Sigismund, Arch- 
duke of Austria, as a common saying, in the form 
“ experto crede ruberto” (six Can any one men- 
tion an earlier occurrence of the proverb than in 
1489, or explain the reference and edition cited by 
Binder? The epitaph, no doubt, adopted a proverb 
in use before. Ep. MarsHALt. 


QAsim, THE Huncartan FounpDer OF THE 
Barip SHAut Dynasty or AnmapABAD Bink, 
in SourHERN Inp1a.— 

“ Rois de Bédor, surnommés les Borides. 

‘Le premier fut Kassem Borid, un des affranchis des 
rois du Décan. I) acquit, par de hauts faits, le gouverne- 
ment de Bédor, ayant donné de grandes preuves de valeur 
dans un guerre avec les Marates. Jean de Laét assure 
qu'il étoit Hongrois de nation et Chrétien par ls 
religion.”— Description de Ulnde, par le pére Joseph 
Tieffenthaler, vol. i. p. 493, Berlin, 1786. 

According to Firishta,* Qasim, one of a number 
of prisoners taken by the Turks during the wars in 
Georgia, was taken to India by the Khwaja (slave 
merchant) Shahdb-u-din Ali of Yezd, and sold as 
slave to Mahummad Shah of the Fiaruqi dynasty of 
Burhan-pur, in the Dakan. He was a brave soldier, 
a good penman, and skilful in the use of several 
musical instruments, and distinguished himself by 
his determined bravery on several occasions, more 
particularly in a battle against Sabaji, one of the 
principal Mahratta leaders, in which the latter was 
killed. Sabaji’s jégir extended from the foot of 
the Ghats to Jalna, and was conferred upon Qasim 
in reward for his services. Qdsim married the 
daughter of Sabaji to his own son, Amir Ali Barid, 
and having enlisted four hundred Mahrattas in his 
service, who were gradually converted to Mahum- 
madanism, declared himself independent, and had 
the Khutbd read in his own name at Usi, Qanda- 
har, and Oudgir. He died in a.m. 710 (A.D. 1504), 
having reigned twelve years. 

Can the branch of the Hungarian family to 
which Qasim, the enfranchised slave and founder 
of the Barid Shahi dynasty, belonged, now be 
identified? and, if so, what account of his romantic 


* History of India, by Firishta, Persian text, vol. ii. 
p- 346. 
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rigin and to power iven by Hun- 
arian uthorities ! R. R W. ILLIS 
* Dawlish. 

Tae Key as AN Emptem.—Dr. Blomfield, in 
his nnotate 1 edition of the Greek Testament, 
states, under Matt. xvi. 19, that a key was the 
emblem of learning and of the authority to teach. 


I have not the work from 
memory. He refers to Schoetgen 


liged to any reader of ‘ 
l 


with me, but cite 
nius. I shall feel 


v QQ.” w ho will 








much obliged N. 
favour me with replies to the following queries : 

1. Who was Schoetgenius, and what and where 
is the passage to which Bishop Blomfield refers ? 


There are no books (« xcept light literature) in this 
literary desert, hence I must trespass on your kind- 
ness for the entire passage. 

2. What officer of the synagogue keeps the key 
of the recess in which the holy writings are kept, 
and who opens its doors when they are taken out 
to be re ad ? 

3. What are the ceremonies (if any) made use of 
in appointing a rabbi, or teacher, or doctor, in the 
Jewish Church, and does a key figure in any way 
in them as an emblem of knowledge or eloquence ? 
The key is often used in Oriental literature 
for learning and eloquence ; for instance, Saadi 
says :-— 

“Zaban dar dahan-i-khiradmand cheest? 
Kaleed-i-dar-i-gang-i sahib hoonar.” 
Jos. P. V. D’Eremao, D.D. 


Ferozepore, India. 


“Essay on Woman.”—For several years I 
have been endeavouring to obtain sight of a copy 
of the original edition of this historically interest- 
ing poem, and have already applied in vain to 
“N. & Q.” to that effect (5™ S. iii. 369, and iv. 
450). I now find in the Index Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum: being Notes Bio-, Biblio-, Icono- 
graphical and Critical, London, 1877, a long 
account of Wilkes’s production. In that work no 
less than fourteen different editions and versions 
of the Essay on Woman are described and quoted 
from. The author, however, says :— 

“TI have never been able to see one of the twelve copies 
struck off by Wilkes himself. Mr. W. F. Rae remarks 
that ‘no authentic copy of it is known to exist.’ How- 
ever this may be, one undoubtedly did exist some twenty 
years ago, for I have before me a copy of the edition 
which I am at present noticing, on the title-page of which 
the present owner has fac-similied, from a copy of the 
original, which he had then in his hands, the design,” &c. 
Have all the copies which Wilkes struck off at his 
own private press ceased now to exist, and, if so, 
can any of your contributors afford information as 
to their destruction ? H. S. A. 


Batt=Paprittoy.—Can you give the ancestry 
of Samuel Ball, of Hackney, Citizen and Salter of 
London, who died at Hackney Sept. 13, 1741, 
aged ninety or ninety-two? He married Mary, 
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daughter of George Papillon, of London, 1 hant, 
nd of t Bent y, / ( ind wv » also had 
prope in Leicest Samuel J l two 
sons, Papillon and Benjamin, and a shter, 
Elizabeth. Samuel Ball was fined in 1731 and 
1734 for exemption from serving as sher f the 
City of Middlesex. In Morant’s 
Essex, t of the family of P pil yn, of 
Great uel Ball is incorrectly printed 
Hall. ; County Geneal Kent, 


George Papillon is st 
his wife Mary, daught 
He had a son, Samuel Papillon, of Hackney and 
Great Bentley, who married F iducia, d iughte 4 of 
John Steere, of Javes, co. Surrey, and had issue a 
son, John Papillon, but Ido not know whether this 
branch of the family has male descendants now. 
George Papillon had two daughters besides Mary, 
who married Samuel Ball: Anne, the wife of John 
Gledhill, who had issue, and Phoebe, the wife of 
Benjamin Smith, who also had issue. I may add 
that I have read the wills of George and Samuel 
Papillon in the Literary Department of the 
Principal Regist ry, Somerset House. 
REGINALD STEwART BoppDINGTON. 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


ited to have had no issue by 
- of Thomas Nicholson. 





3arry E. O’Meara.—Is there any genuine 
portrait of this author extant? He died in London 
on June 3, 1836. The Annual Biography and 
Obituary, vol. xxi. p. 465, and the Gent. Mag., 
N.S., vol. vi. p. 434, described his publications to 
be—Manuserit de l'Ile d’Elbe; Letters from the 
Cape of Good Hope, from St. Helena, and from 
Count Las Casas; Exposition of the Treatment of 
Napoleon I.; A Translation of the Memoirs of 
Napoleon, by Himself ; A Voice from St. Helena, 
2 vols. Svo., wherein he refers to his other conversa- 
tions with Napoleon. The British Museum contains 
also O’Meara’s Observations upon the A uthenticity 
of Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon I. (1831). 
Was O'Meara the author of any other publica- 
tions ? Cur. Cooke. 


Sr. Pancras.—Why was St. Pancras in the 
Middle Ages regarded as the protector against false 
oaths and the avenger of perjury? It was believed 
that those who swore falsely by St. Pancras were 
immediately and visibly punished ; hence his popu- 
larity (Jameson’s Sacred Art). 

A parish church in London is dedicated to St. 
Pancras, in whose name kings of France used to 
confirm their treaties. 

In the persecution under Diocletian the young 
saint suffered martyrdom at the age of fourteen. 
On the Via Latina at Rome a painted tomb was 
discovered in 1859. From the arms, &c., dis- 
covered in it, it is supposed to belong to the family 
of Pancratii, date the end of the third or beginning 
of the fourth century, so they were evidently a 
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family of distinction. There is a gate S. Pan- 

erazio, and a church in ruins at Rome where the 

martyr was buried. But why is he associated with 

perjury and false oaths? R. F 
Temple. 


“Nor my parisu.”—Where is to be found the 
original of the following story, a story which I 
have often met with in various shapes in English 
writers, but which I was somewhat surprised to 
encounter the other day in an article by sucha 
Gaul of Gauls as M. Caro ?— 

“Cela me rappelait histoire de cet homme qui seul 
ne pleurait pas 4 un beau sermon, tandis que tous les 
assistans fondaient en larmes, et qui s’en excusait en 
disant froidement : ‘Que voulez-vous? je ne suis pas de 
la paroisse.’"’—Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 Période, 
t. 16°", p. 423 (in an article by M. Caro on “ Un 
Moraliste Inédit ”). 

Mipp.Le TEMPLAR. 


Titte or “ Prixce.”—Has the descendant in 
the male line of any royal house that has ceased 
reigning the right of bearing this title? Is it 
inherent to any representative of royal blood in 
the male line? Are the present representatives of 
the old royal houses of Mexico, Sweden, Ireland, 
Poland, &c., entitled to style themselves Princes ? 
I have read of some examples that seem to me 
confirmatory of the opinion favourable to the idea 
that they are. The descendants of the different 
branches of the Bonapartes all adhere to this title, 
and so dothe Bourbons. An O’Neill so styled him- 
self, and was thus styled, at the court of the King 
of Spain in the seventeenth century, and I believe 
many other examples could be produced. 

D. Apam Sovsa. 


Sir W. Puirrs.—The Maine Historical Society 
are desirous of information as to any monumental 
or other memorial of Sir W. Phipps, who was very 
actively concerned in the government of Massa- 
chusetts in the seventeenth century. He is buried 
in St. Mary Woolnoth, but no epitaph or other 
commemorative record exists of him there except 
the register of his interment. Can antiquarian 
readers supply the deficiency ? D. B. 


MINIATURE Portraits or W. H. IreEtanp.— 
I understand two are extant, the one by Ireland’s 
sister, representing a youth of about five-and- 
twenty, the other by Drummond, depicting a beau 
past middle life. The latter is in the Museum at 
Shakspeare’s house. Who has the former ? 
J ABEZ. 


Corpse Cuest.—I shall be much obliged if any 
reader will state where an ancient specimen may 
be seen of an English corpse chest, such as was 
used in common to convey a corpse from the 
house to the church, before the general employ- 
ment of coffins. 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


Witiiam H. Sewe.t. 








ns 

Lapy A. Hamitton’s “Secrer History,”—] 
think I now know something of the several p: rties, 
noble and reverend, ignoble and irreverend, who 
concocted that atrocious farrago of calumny and 
absurdity, The Secret History of th Court of 
England from the Accession of George ITT. to the 
Death of George iv. (2 vols. Svo. 1832 , to which 
Lady Anne Hamilton did not scruple to prefix her 
name as the writer. 

But before unfolding the secret history of that 
Secret History, I would ask— 

1. Is anything known of copies of it “ with fac- 
simile letters”? I have heard of one, but it is 
not accessible at this time. 

2. My copy begins on p. 25 (not paged, the 
second being paged 26), the preliminary notice “To 
the Reader” occupying pp. iii and iv, and “ The 
Preface” pp. v, vi, and vii. Do any copies exist 
containing pages from p. ix to p. 24? and with 
what are they filled ? 

3. Was the book ever reviewed before April, 

1838, when it was stigmatized as it deserved in 

the Quarterly Review ? If so, when and where ? 
os 

Joun TAYLor, THE WatEeR Poret.—The reprint 
of the works of this voluminous and amusing 
writer by the Spenser Society is rapidly approach- 
ing to its completion ; but the following tracts are 
yet needed to close the series, and the loan of any 
of them or information as to where they can be 
met with will be gratefully acknowledged :— 

1. Mercurius Aquaticus. 1643. 

2. A late Weary Merry Voyage and Journey from 
London to Gravesend, &c. 1650. S8vo 

3. Miscellanies; or, Fifty Years’ Gathering out of 
Sundry Authors. 1652. 8vo. 

4. The Noble Cavalier Characterized. N.d. 4to. 

5. Triumphs of Fame and Honour at the Inauguration 
of Robert Parkhurst, Clothworker. 1634. 4to. 

6. A Intercepted Letter sent to London from a Spie at 
Oxford. 1643. 4to. 

7. Wonder of a Kingdom. 
Westminster. 1648. 4to. 


Dedicated to the Junto at 


Jas. CROSSLEY. 
Cavendish Place, All Saints, Manchester. 


Keats’s SONNET ON A Picture oF LEANDER.— 
When and wherd was this first printed? I do not 
find it in the Poems, 1817, in the Endymion, 1818, 
or in the Lamia, &c., 1820. None of the three 
volumes which Keats published in his lifetime con- 
tain it. But I have seen this sonnet in an annual 
dated 1829, and it is included in Smith’s edition 
of the Poetical Works, 1841. The former can 
hardly be its first appearance. 

J. Letcester- WARREN. 

Hour Famity.— Where can I find any record of 
the proceedings of the Holt Association of the U.S., 
the members of which claim the large estates 
which belonged to the Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
who died in the year 1709? Mr. Stephen Holt, 
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of New York, U.S., came some years since to 
England and instituted proceedings to establish 
his own and other claims to the property, but was 
unsuccessful. What year was this? Are the 
proceedings reported in the daily papers? and 
who represents the Holt Association in this 
country! Where can I find a good pedigree of 
the Holt family ? I should be very grateful for any 
particulars of them. P. Berney Brown. 

St. Albans. 


Basitt Kennett.—This name occurs in the 
Folkestone Register, 1664. Was White Kennett’s 
brother Basill born there? Basil was the family 
name of the Dixwells, lords of Folkestone. 

Harpric Morpuyy. 


“ MorHER-IN-LAW ” For “ STEPMOTHER.”—Was 
“mother-in-law” used for “stepmother” in the 
beginning of the last century? I find it in a will 
of that period, where I think it must bear that 
sense. H. Srvupss. 

Danby, Ballyshannon. 


Replies. 
“TRAVAIL”: “TRAVEL.” 


5 §. vii. 305.) 

The remarks of J. T. F. on these words require 
supplementing. They open up a very interesting 
inquiry, which is not without its value as bearing 
on the right interpretation of various passages in 
the Scriptures. I therefore make no apology for 
treating the subject somewhat in detail. 

Travail, travel, present one out of many in- 
stances of words derived from a foreign source, 
which, being applied in several senses, have drifted 
about in a confused sort of way, until their mean- 
ing has been finally determined by a difference of 
spelling. Human, humane, and satyr, satire, are 
cases In point. 

To get at the primary idea connected with 
travail we must go back to Gr. tpawné, Lat. trabes, 
originally a beam, but afterwards applied to any 
construction with timber framing, of which tra- 
bicula was the diminutive. In the Middle Ages 
we find travail used to designate a wooden frame 
for shoeing unruly horses. Thus we read (fifteenth 
century), “Mon cheval le marischal a defoulé, et 
sa son vallet affolé, et 4 la force de ses reins, ha 
rompu deus travaus i Reins.” In this sense travail 
ora modified form of the word was employed in 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

It was also used in the same sense in English. 
Thus, in Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale, we read of the 
wanton wife of the “ carpenter of Oxenford,” 

“ And she sprong as a colt doth in the ¢rave.” 
According to Littré, confirmed by Brachet and 
Schérer, the word came to mean ** gine, fatigue; 
par extension du sens d’instrument qui géne, 








fatigue ; c’est le sens primordial comme le montre 
Vhistorique.” It then branched into many col- 
lateral senses ; the pains of child-bearing, labour, 
care, sorrow, affliction of any kind. 

It is to be noticed that in the Romance lan- 
guages travail, travailler, were never used in the 
sense of journeying. In this respect Johnson is 
entirely misleading. He gives “Traveller (tra- 
vailleur, French, from travel), one who goes a 
journey.” Travailleur has never been employed 
in French in any other sense than that of a work- 
man, labourer, toiler. 

The word travail was introduced into our own 
tongue during the re-formation of the language in 
the thirteenth century. It is found in Robert of 
Gloucester and Robert de Brunne, both of that 
period. In the next century we meet with it in 
Gower, Piers Ploughman, and Chaucer ; but, so 
far as I can discover, down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury never in any sense but that of trouble and 
pain. The first employment of it in the modern 
sense of journeying that I can find is in Lord 
Berners’s translation of Froissart, printed by 
Pynson in 1525, where Sir John Rosseau is spoken 
of as a “ well trauelled knight.” From that date 
the use of it in that sense becomes common. 

This brings us to the use of the word in the 
English versions of the Scriptures. By Wickliffe 
travel is frequently used with the modern spelling, 
but always in the sense of trouble and suffering : 
“Lord nyle thou be travelid” (Luke vii. 6), 
—trouble not thyself. During the latter part of 
the sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth 
century the spelling was very unsettled. In the 
earlier editions of our Authorized Version travail 
was used almost exclusively for the pains of child- 
bearing, and travel, spelled trauell, indifferently 
for trouble, suffering, and journeying. I have 
before me the edition of 1634, in which all the 
passages which J. T. F. says ought to have travail 
have really trauell. No doubt the copies Cruden 
made use of gave the same spelling. When the 
alteration was made in our Bibles I cannot say, 
but all the modern editions have travail. 

Cotgrave’s French and English Dictionary (1620 
to 1650), which was based on Holyband’s (1580-90), 
interprets Fr. travail, “ Travell, toil, labour,” &c.; 
and travailler, to “ travell, swinke, labour,” &c. 
Sherwood’s English-French Dictionary (1650) gives 
for Eng. travaile, Fr. “travail, labeur, peine” ; to 
travaile or journey, “ voyager” ; travell, travelled, 
&e., “comme travaile, travailed,” &c. It is clear, 
then, that the two forms were at that time used 
indifferently ; hence the confusion in our Bibles, 
which is not yet entirely removed. 

What an idea does it give one of the perils of 
English travelling three centuries ago that the 
name applied to it was that for suffering, toil, and 
labour ! 

In the original Hebrew there are several words, 
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which have different shades of meaning, but which 





re all translated by trauell in the old editions of 
the A. V. a lin the m« lern. 

Exod. xviii. 8, “ Moses told....all the tra- 

ul.” &e.; I xx. 14, “ Thou knowest all the 
travel that hat fallen us.” Here the word is 
hatlidh, { j yndary 1 from the 
Hithpael of télal, to mock, scorn, despise. The 

i i “ ~ . i \ js 

Lam. iii. 5, “ He hath compassed me about with 

all and ¢ 1.” TTelith, from the same root 
hathal; Sept. ey re 

Ee le » we 13, sore tra “ail hath God 
given.” The w 1 here is inyan, from the root 
dnéh, to be afilicted, oppressed. 

The same root is found in five other places in 
Ecclesiastes, in all of which our version renders it 
by travail, The Se pt iagint translates the word 
in four places by weptozvacpdy and in two by 
Hox Cov. 


Eccles. iv. 4, “I considered all travail”: ib., 
iv. 6, “both the hands full of travail”; Isaiah 
lili, 11, “ He shall see of the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied.” In these passages the Hebrew word 
is dmdl, to labour, toil, weary oneself. The Sep- 
tuagint renders them by p0y Gov. 

There is another Hebrew word rendered travail 
in our version: Job xv. 20, “The wicked man 
travaileth with pain all his days.” The original is 
mithcholel, being the Hithpael or reflective form of 
the root chalah, to suffer, to be oppressed. This is 
translated in the Septuagint by ¢povris, anxious 
care, thought. 

The passages are numerous in the Old Testament 
in which travail is used for child-bearing. The 
Hebrew root is yélad, translated in the Septuagint 
sometimes by wd/vw, sometimes by tixtw. 

Travel, in the sense of journeying, is expressed 
in Hebrew by two words: Prov. vi. 11, xxiv. 34, 
“So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth,” 
haléc, from the root hadlach; Gen. xiii. 11, “ And 
Lot journeyed,” Heb. yisang, from the root nasang. 
Isaiah Ixiii. 1, “travelling in the greatness of his 
strength,” scarcely expresses the sense of the 
original, which is tsoeh, from the root tsddh, to 
make a gesture of command. It should rather be 
“ exulting in the greatness of his strength.” 

It will be seen from the above remarks that our 
word travail or travel, formerly used indiscrimi- 
nately, is employed in our Authorized Version to 
express the sense of no fewer than nine Hebrew 
roots, each of which has a distinct shade of mean- 
ing. Probably the attention of the revising com- 
mittee may be directed to this. 

In the New Testament child-bearing has been 
always expressed by travail; but in the early 
editions travel, journeying, and travel, suffering, 
were both spelt alike. This has been rectified in 
the modern editions. J. A. Picroy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





WiLuramM ALEXANDER, First EArt or Stirure 


5t S. vii. 328.)—According to Chambers’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen he was 
born about 1580. His birthpl ce is not st ited, but 


his fam ly was then possessed of the small estate 
of Menstrie, near Stirli t rly 
tutor to the young 
was a gentleman of tl : 
Henry). In 1614 he was knighted by ing, 
and appointed Master of the Requests. In 1621] 
he received the grant of the new province of Nova 
Scotia. In 1626 he became Secretary of State for 
Scotland, in 1630 was created Viscount Canada, 
Lord Alexander of Menstrie, and in 1633 Earl of 
Stirling. He died in 1640, according to Crawfurd’s 
Peerage (folio, 1716, p. 463), on February 12. His 
funeral is mentioned in Balfour’s “ Annales of 


Scotland ” (Works, 1825, vol. ii. p. 427) thus :— 






«©1640. In Februarij, this zeire, also, deyed William 
Earle of Streueling, Viscount Canada, Lord Alexander, 
Principall Secretarey for Scotland to King Charles the 
First, at London. Hes bodey wes enbalmed, and by sea 
transported to Streweling, and ther priuatly interrid by 
night in Bowies Iyle, in Strewelinge church, the 12 of 
Apryle.” 

The title of Viscount Canada seems at a very early 
time to have been lost sight of, for in old Scotch 
peerages the title is generally given as “ Alexander, 
Earle of Sterline, and Viscount Sterline.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 





The Biographia Dramatica (vol. i. p. 6) gives 
some account of this nobleman’s life. He was 
born in the reign of Elizabeth, during the minority 
of James VI. of Scotland, and died February 12, 
1640. The reference above quoted traces his life, 
and some further information is given in the re 
views of his dramatic pieces published in the same 
work. These were Darius, Cresus, Julius Cezar, 
and The Alexandrean Tragedie. 

James KEIrtH. 


Liyeva Franca (5" §. vii. 349.)—The Lingua 
Franca or Sabir (prov. from Lat. sapére) is the 
vulgar dialect of the Scala towns of the Levant, 
Malta, and some of the more western seaport towns, 
such as Trieste. The principal basis of this dialect 
is Italian, which was for a long time almost 
exclusively the mercantile language throughout 
the Mediterranean. At Trieste it is mixed witha 
large number of German words, in Malta and at 
Alexandria the Arabic element is pretty consider- 
able, whilst at Smyrna and Constantinople there 
is a large admixture of Turkish and Greek. French 
and Spanish words also occur to some degree; 
Italian, however, constitutes the chief foundation 
of the Sabir, and the other elements vary in extent 
according to localities. The Lingua Franca 3 
principally used by sailors and workmen connected 
with shipping, who will even draw up their bills 
in this bastard Italian. An older instance of such 
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a merc ntile lat ru i ( tered by the Pehlvyi or 
western Per , wh contained a large number 
of Semitic words and phrases. It con 1 until 
the begit * the ninth century. For speci- 
mens of the Malt d t easily : ssibl , 
Lor i nI v I rd tl translation of the 
Acts of the A published by the British and 


Foreign Bible Society. G 
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iv ( aKkInG MEALS 
ct s (5th 349.)—To a 
ancestors” did, without limitation 
opens a very wide field for inquiry 
On the sul of meals, and the hours at which 


} 


they were tak much information may be ob- 
tained from works of fiction. For example, the 
chamberlain of the inn at Rochester says of the 
travellers, “ They are up already, and call for eggs 
and butter” (King Henry IV., Part L, Act ii. 
sc. 1); on which Steevens remarks, “It appears 
from the household book of the fifth 
Northumberland (ob. 1527) that buttered eggs were 
the usual breakfast of my lord and lady during 
Lent.” 

Early in the last century, as we learn from the 
first dialogue in breakfast 
consisted of tea and bread-and-butter, but at that 
time there was a great difference between the 
habits of town and country. In an unfinished 
comedy by Sir John Vanbrugh, called A Journey 
to London, is the following passage, spoken by a 
provincial squire :—“ I came here to breakfast with 
my lady there, before I went down to the house, 
expecting to find my family set round a civil table 
with her, upon some plumb cake (sic), hot rolls, 
and a cup of strong Vanbrugh’s 
comedy was altered and completed by Cibber 
under the title of The Provoked Husband (produc ed 
1728), and in that play Lord Townly desires dinner 
to be got ready as “’tis three o’clock.” Indeed, 
there can be no doubt as to that being the then 
fashionable dinner hour, as Swift in the second 
dialogue gives the dramatis persone as follows :— 
“Lord Smart and the former ci mpany at three 
o'clock ¢ ming to dine.” That it was “late com- 
pared with country habits, and probably with the 
class below the aristocracy in tow n, may be 
gathered from the remark of the Derbyshire knight, 
who on entering exclaims, “ What! you keep 
Court hours I see,” and excuses himself for not 
dining, on the plea that he had taken already a 
‘share of beefsteak and two mugs of ale, besides a 
tankard of March beer as soon as he got out of 
bed.” The abundance of food, with beer, cider, 
and wine, that was served is probably a true descrip- 
tion of the style of dinner of the period, which an 
allusion to Hanover Square as recently built, and 
spoken of as “ London having gone out of town,” 
shows to have been soon after 1718. Pope may 








Polite Conversation, 


beer,” «ae. 





Earl of 








daily fare of 
known couplet :— 
«*One solid dish his weekly meal affords, 


be supposed to have given pretty accurately the 
the citizen of his time in his well- 





An added pudding solemniz’d the Lord 

I do ] 1 to have ed tl ry 
of ( who, if I may t, W l l to 
del s o} poss le, 1 | - 
tion within cer 1 | ds), but to i tha 
much informat of kind he may be 
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toh CHarLtes WYLII 

This bit of deipnolog interest Crvis 
“ Were I to choose a ti my chief meal, it 
should be at six in the evening, like the ancient 


Romans...” and not at mid-day as was then the 
custom. See the whole passage in 4 lotes toa Trans- 
lation of Philostratus’s Life of Apol ius, by 
Charles Blount (and Lord Herbert of Cherbury ?), 
London, 1680, fol., p. 24. ATH 





NEZUS. 


See Cogan’s Haven of Health, p. 184, London, 
1584. ; P. 


Tue Titte “ Honour » (5% §. vi. 489; 
ii, 56, 153, 239, 272, 373.)—F. D. H. refers me 
to the “Table of Precedency ” to discover that 
“the children of the younger sons of dukes do not 
rank highe> than the eldest sons of earls.” I am 
not aware that I ever so stated. What I did say 
is that the younger sons of dukes rank above the 
eldest sons of earls, ergo the children of the first 
rank above the children of the second ; yet the 
children of the first have no “courtesy titles,” 
whilst the children of the second are styled 
“ Honourable.” F. D. H. further says there is 
“no right nor wrong” in the matter. Perhaps 
not, and, as old women remark, it will not signify 
a button to us a hundred years hence. Neverthe- 
less there is, according to the “ usage of society,” 
confusion worse confounded in respect to the use 
of “ courtesy titles” ; and I think that every im- 
partial mind will admit that the discussion of the 
subject in your columns has conclusively shown 
that the extension of such “courtesy” to the 
grandchildren of living peers is erroneous. H. 








Tue Ducness or Devonsuire (5 §S. vii. 6, 
137, 179.)—Gibbon’s tribute to Lady Elizabeth 
Foster being limited simply and sole ly to her 
powers of fascination, it does not follow, I submit 
with all deference to A. R. L., that she was there- 
fore “renowned for her beauty.” If she had been 
(which Gainsborough’s portrait of her certainly 
did not represent), he would assuredly have made 
it the primary subject of his eulogium, but in 
A. R. L.’s quotation he does not even suggest it. 
Gibbon was for a time in love with Lady Eliza- 
beth, and no doubt intended that his compliment 











should be repeated to her by those to whom he 
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publicly expressed it. But of female beauty, by 
his passion for Necker’s daughter, afterwards 
Madame de Sta l, he was evidently no judge, for 
of her charms—though, with the exception of her 
eyes, they were notoriously of the most stinted 
and ordinary character (as Talleyrand so laughably 
illustrated in his famous joke, “In your last work, 
they tell me, you and I are both introduced dis- 
guised as women”)—he became so rapturously 
enamoured, that on one occasion, like Hood’s stout 
coachman, 
“ To her he came with all his fat 
And made an offer plump.” 

But to go down on his knees to her was one thing, 
and to get up again was quite another ; and, as 
the lady had no inclination to fracture her spine 
and break her ribs by bodily hoisting him up to 
the perpendicular, she coolly rang the bell, and 
told the footman, “ Lift up Mr. Gibbon.” In his 
Broad Grins, Colman the younger has made this 
scene the subject of a most laughable satire in the 
Spenserian stanza. 

That the great historian had really no capacity 
to pronounce on beauty, and no idea of what it 
consisted, he gave convincing proof by publishing 
a portrait of himself, exhibiting such ludicrous 
complacency with his own homely and insignificant 
features, that Charles Fox set all England laughing 
at him in the well-known lines :— 

‘* This kiss-my-r— face is the picture of one 

Who through all the religions of Europe has run, 
And ended at last by believing in none.” 


C. R. H. 


[ have an old quarto book, The Draughts- 
man’s Assistant, or Drawing made Easy, largely 
illustrated with examples. In the figure depart- 
ment of the book there is a mezzotint print, rect- 
angular, 7 in. by 54in., apparently identical with 
J. Q.’s oval, only the lady holds her book in the 
left hand. The title, &c., are, “‘Her Grace the 
Duchess of Devonshire. London, printed for R. 
Laurie, as the Act directs, May 6, 1779.” Under 
the right-hand corner of the print is “ R. Laurie 
fecit.” The rest of the illustrations in the book 
are by various hands, as Collet, Greuze, Ridinger, 
&c., and the imprint under most of them is “ Lon- 
don, printed for Robt. Sayer, No. 53, Fleet Street, 
as the Act directs.” G. T. 

Exeter. 





{rm 


Grepon’s Liprary at Lausanne (5" §, v. 425; 
vii. 234, 296.)—There is no discrepancy whatever 
in the account I gave of Gibbon’s library, to which 
reference has been made by several of your corre- 
spondents, as the extracts they give are all previous 
to the time of which I speak. Mr. Beckford 
bought the whole of Gibbon’s library, and 
eventually gave it to his physician, Dr. Scholl. 
My friend went to see it in passing through 
Lausanne, at first merely out of curiosity, but his 





visit ended in his purchasing one half of the books | their descent from them heraldically. 


of Dr. Scholl himself in 1830. The doctor wag 
very anxious to sell the whole at once, as the books 
took up a great deal of room and required atten- 
tion. The rest of the library was disposed of to 
a respectable bookseller in Geneva, who sold it 
piecemeal, as purchasers chanced to offer. My 
friend has kindly shown me the list of books pur- 
chased, and the documents and correspondence 
connected with the sale—in fact, I am fully ac- 
quainted with every particular respecting the whole 
affair. The question, therefore, What has become 
of Gibbon’s library ? is once and for ever settled. 
H. E. Witxrysoy. 
Anerley, S.E. 
Arms or Ririp ap Crnrric Erewt (5% 
249.) 


North Wales (1739) may assist the inquiry :— 


S. vii. 


“ Kynrick Evell, Lord of Eglwyseagl, X&c., bore Gules, 
on a bend arg. (not az.) alion passant sa. Descended 
from Kynrick, Davies, of Gwasane and Llanaerch; 
Wynns, of Towermoel; Eytons, of Leeswood; Parrys, 
of Pwilhalog; Davies, of Eglwys Eagle; Griffiths, of 
Gwasane; Williams and Davies, of Ardynwynt; Mr. 
David Perry, of Gwernddoc, near Oswestry ; and several 
others.” 

All these names, if I am not mistaken, have borne 
the arms of Cynfrig, one of the number, Davies 
of Gwysaney, deducing from another son of Cyn- 
frig, viz. Llewelyn, who must therefore have borne 
the paternal coat, for otherwise his own would 
have been borne by his descendants instead of 
Cynfrig’s, or quarterly with it, as Cadwgan’s is 
with that of his father, Elystan Glodrydd, by their 
descendants. If among the families representative 
of Cynfrig his coat is borne alone, the presump- 
tion is very strong that Ririd and his heiress bore 
no other. And although, at the period in ques- 
tion, arms were not hereditary, speaking strictly, 
it is certain that in many cases, both in England 
and Wales, they had become such practically quite 
as early. Circumstances at any time, perhaps, 
might have led to a change of arms, yet such a 
change would seem to have been the exception, 
not the rule. An instance will illustrate my 
meaning. Elidyr, fifth in lineal descent from 
Tudor Trevor, is said to have adopted Erm., a lion 
rampant az., instead of the coat ascribed to his 
ancestor, Per bend sinister erm. and ermines, a lion 
rampant or; and the coat of Elidyr, who must 
have flourished in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, has continued to be used unchanged by 
his family to the present day. Your correspon- 
dent’s inquiry might open a large question, with 
reference to the existence of certain coats of arms 
at the early period to which they are attributed. 
Some of these, ascribed to persons living antece- 
dent to the Christian era, were doubtless attached 
to their names long afterwards (query, by the 
Elizabethan heralds ?) to enable families to display 
But, ip 
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many cases, who is to decide whether a particular 
coat of arms be as ancient as the name it repre- 
sents, or not ? Suem. 


Scnomperc-Bocnottz (5% §. vii. 229.)—The 
wife of Frederic, Count of Schonberg or Schom- 
berg, eldest son of the first Duke of Schom- 
berg, was Catherina Ernestina, daughter of John 
Christopher, Baron de Bucholtz, and Adriana de 
Weisenhorst, his wife. This is given, without 
date, by Spener, in his work entitled Theatrum 
Nobilitatis Europe, Franc., fol., 1668, part iii. 
Collins’s Peerage of England, 1715, may have some 
particulars relating to the Schombergs likely to be 
useful to Orro. a & 

Huddersfield. 


“Tue Spectator” (5 §. vii. 289.)—I think 
that the “collar” which Beta refers to was most 
likely the steel “ backboard and collar” worn by 
our ancestresses in their childhood. I donot think 
they are ever used now, but I was made to wear 
one when an awkward girl in my teens. It con- 
sisted of a steel backboard about seven or eight 
inches wide and nine or ten inches long, which 
was fastened on by a strap round the waist and 
one round each shoulder, which drew them back 
and expanded the chest. From the centre of this 
backboard rose a slight strong steel bar, so arranged 
that it could be moved up or down according to 
the length of the neck of the wearer, and at the 
top of this bar was a round steel collar (covered 
with black ribbon so that it should not hurt the 
skin), which opened with a snap and hinge, and 
when adjusted the wearer’s head was thus drawn 
back on a line with the spine. This was by no 
means painful, but, of course, irksome. Mas. 


Orictn oF Bortinc Peas, SOAKING THEM IN 
Branpy, AND EATING THEM ON A PARTICULAR 
Sunpay (5 §. vii. 329.)—Fried peas, and perhaps 
boiled peas, used to be eaten in Yorkshire on 
Carlin Sunday, ie. Mid-Lent Sunday, com- 
memorative, I suppose, of its being Dominica 
Refectionis. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Namely, the fifth Sunday in Lent, according to 
the old North of England rhyme on the Sundays 
in spring :— 

“* Tid, Mid, Misera, 
Carling, Palm, and Pace Egg Day.” 
Carlings are grey peas soaked in water till soft and 
then fried in butter highly seasoned with salt and 
pepper. The publicans used to give the carlings 
gratis, not so the drink which followed. Brady, 
in Clavis Callendaria, derives the names Tid, 
Mid, Misera, from corrupted words in the Latin 
service, says beans were used as a dole denoting 
grief, and that this was a notion derived from 
heathen times, but adds that the Latin Church 
attributes the use of them also to a commemora- 





tion of the corn the disciples gathered on the 
Sabbath. I may add I have not heard of Carling 
Sunday now for many years. P. 2. 


“Dyke”: “Ditcn” (5 §S. vii. 289.)—As a 
native of the Green Isle, I suppose I am at liberty 
to assume that when Scoro-AmeEricus says, “ Does 
a similar usage prevail in any part of England?” 
Treland is included. If so, I beg leave to inform 
him that in the south of Ireland, notably in the 
“ Kingdom of Kerry,” these terms are used pre- 
cisely in the same sense as he says they have in 
the * Old English Colony.” I well remember the 
confusion excited in my own mind when I first 
heard of “falling into the ditch,” having often 
climbed up and over one, which, for years of my 
boyhood’s days, I knew as an earthen embank- 
ment, usually set thickly with “ or “ furze.” 

BatTLe-AXeE. 


” 
gorse 


Dublin. 

Swain Tetecrapus (5 §. v. 208, 395; vi. 
158.)—As no explanation has yet been given of 
this, which has so much puzzled your corre- 
spondents, I append the following from Dr. Car- 
penter’s lecture on spiritualism, reported in the 
Times for Dec. 15, 1876, p. 6 :— 

“ But another instance might be taken, in which no 
person of scientific habits of thought could see any pro- 
bability, and yet it attained the dignity of being noticed 
in an article in Chambers’s Journal. Long before the 
electric telegraph came into operation, a project was 
started of a snail telegraph. Two snails, said the in- 
ventor of this contrivance, were to be put together, so 
that they became sympathetic. Two dials, with letters 
and figures, were to be prepared. One dial and snail 
were to be in Paris, the other dial and snail in New 
York. Atan hour agreed the operator in Paris was to 
direct his snail towards certain figures on the dial, and 
the snail in New York would crawl to the same figures. 
Thus the two friends could communicate freely. Now, 
every one could see it was an insult to common sense to 
make that statement.” 

Ratrpn Tromas, 


“Vieux Noets” (5 §, vii. 308..—Mr. Warp 
will find a specimen of a Noél gothique du xvi* 
siécle at p. 158 of the volume entitled Noéls trés- 
anciens: Noels des XVII* et XVIII' Stécles, 
edited by Monsieur Lemeignen. The words itali- 
cized are appended by the editor. “Gothic” is 
equivalent to “‘ black-letter.” 

G. A. Scurumpr. 

Tettenhall College. 


Fees to Jupces (5 §, vii. 328.)—The follow- 
ing entry occurs in the printed edition of 

“The Council Book of the Corporation of the City of 
Cork from 1609 to 1643, and from 1690 to 1800. Edited 
from the Original, with Annals and Appendices compiled 
from Public and Private Records, by Richard Caul- 
field, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. Printed by J. Billing & Son, 
Guildford, Surrey, 1876.” 4to., pp. xxx-1191. 
March 28, 1753: “That the Chamberlain pay Mr. 
Will. Austen’s bill in favour of Mr. Francis Carle- 
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ton for 171. 0s. 2d., being the expense of a velvet 
coat given Lord Chief Justice Bowes as his fee for 
allowing the City Charter.” This is the first 
council book of an Irish corporation that has been 
published. The same editor is now preparing the 
corporation book of Youghal for publication also. 
’ 
Tne “Enouiscnors Fetp,” near Aspern (5% 
S. vii. 308).—May not this name of the “ enclosed 
field,” referred to by R. G., indicate the spot where 
acontingent of Englishmen—and there were many 
enrolled under the banners of Austria—fought, fell, 
and were buried, during the terrible conflicts 
between Archduke Charles and Napoleon in the 
month of May, 1809? W. PHItuirs. 
Sr. Georor’s Day, Aprit 23 (5 §, vii. 289, 
313.)—This day is always celebrated by the 5th 
(or Northumberland) Fusiliers. The officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men parade in full 
dress, wearing the rose (the badge of England) in 
their caps and on their breasts, the officers in their 
sword-knots also. The colours are festooned 
with roses and are “trooped,” after which 
the regiment marches past in slow and quick 
time. Numerous invitations to witness the cere- 
mony are issued by the officers, who entertain 
their guests at a déjefiner after it is over. The 
afternoon is devoted to athletic sports by the men 
of the regiment. A ball is generally given by the 
sergeants in the evening. Quo Fata Vocanrt. 


Tae Orveans Famiry (5" §. vii. 350.) —These 
were infant children of the Duke of Aumale; it 
stated at the time in, I think, the Standard. 
Only two of them are recorded in the Almanach 
de Gotha, the others, I suppose, dying unbaptized : 
Henry Leopold Philip, Duke of Guise, b. Sept. 11, 
d. Oct. 10, 1847, and Francis Paul, Duke of Guise, 
b. Jan. 11, d. Apr. 15, 1852. I once went regu- 
larly through the set of the Alman wh de Gotha 
in the Cambridge University Library (it is not 
quite complete, but nearly so), and extracted 
seve ral dates, XC., 


was so 


which I could not find else- 
where, concerning the different branches of the 
Bourbons. I should be very happy if I could 
supply HerMeNTRUDE with any information, either 
privately or through “ N. & Q.” 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Bexhill. 


Scorr Faminy (5" §,. vii. 89, 139, 158, 292, 
330, 375. In Drake’s York (1736), p. 446, Thomas 
de Rotheram is described as “Thomas Scot, born 
at Rotheram in this county” (Yorkshire), “ from 
whence, according to the custom of religious 
persons in that age, he chose his surname.” The 
archbishop’s tomb is engraved in this work. The 
account of his burial somewhat differs from that 
given by Mr. Scorr :— 





“He was interred in the cathedral on the north side 
of the lady’s chapel, according to his will, where his 
tomb is still standing, as represented in the plate, but 
robbed of the inscription, decorations in brass, and other 
insignia. On removing the pavement this last year a 
vault was discovered to run under this tomb; it was 
easily got to, in which the bones were laid, but nothing 
remarkable about them, save that a wooden head wag 
found in it, exactly resembling a barber's block, and had 
a stick thrust into the neck to carry it on. This head is 
a piece of extraordinary sculpture for that age, but 
whether it be a representation of his own or that of 
some titular saint I cannot determine. It seems most 
probable that it was a resemblance of his own, for dying 
of the plague, his body being buried immediately, an 
image was substituted instead of, it for a more solemn 
and grand interment, of which this served for the head.” 

CALCUTTENSIS, 


CuHavucer’s VERSIFICATION (5* §, vii. 346.)— 
The remark of Jaypeg, that Chaucer’s versification 
merely requires that the final e be sounded nearly 
as in French poetry, being elided before a vowel 
“ or a silent h,” is nearly right in the main. He 
seems to be unaware, however, as to the words in 
h to which the rule applies. Any one who cares 
to have more exact information may find it in the 
Clarendon Press selections from Chaucer. But it 
makes a great deal of difference who edits such an 
author. If an editor prints he brake with a final 
, or he thought without one, it is difficult to see 
how the rule can be applied. In German poetry 
it would be difficult to scan lines if er brach were 
printed er brache, or if er denkte were printed er 
denkt, yet this is what has been done for Chaucer 
in most old editions, and then readers wonder why 
the lines are rough. I need hardly add, in these 
days, that Chaucer’s lines are highly correct and 
melodious, if only printed in accordance with the 
rules of grammatical inflection. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


“Pate GATE” I think the 
description “ pale gate,” as constructed of vertical 
bars, is common in Devonshire. The word “paling” 
is similar, as meaning a fence of vertical bars. 
Also the heraldic terms “ pale,” “in pale,” “ per 
pale,” and “ paly ” are described as perpendicular 
Hugh Clark says hae pale,” that it “is an 
honourable ordinary, consisting of two perpendi- 
cular lines drawn from the top to the base of the 
escutcheon, and contains the third middle part of 
the field.” Porny says of this word “ pale,” “Tt 
is called pal in French, and pale in English, be- 
cause it is like the palisades used about fortifica- 
tions, and formerly used for the enclosing of 
camps ; for which reason every soldier was obliged 
to carry one, and to fix it according as the lines 
were drawn for the security of the camp.” 


é 


(5% §S. vii. 26.)- 





lines. 





G. TF. 


Exeter. 


" a 
SUPERSTITION IN THE West Hicuuanps (5" 58. 
vii. 163.)—The idea of the image wasting away 
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the living body is old, and formed the basis of the 
charge against the Duchess of Bedford in Ed- 


ward IV.’s reign, for the curious particulars of 


which see Bulwer Lytton’s Last of the Barons, and 
other authorities. WW. ae ae 
Shinfield Grove. 


“ Next THE HEART” (5' §, vii. 288.)—Perhaps 
Mr. Lean would kindly give me some particulars 
concerning the author of the Haven of Health, 
whom he quotes in the article above referred to. 
I should very much like to know his baptismal 
name, his native country, and, if possible, the 
place of his nativity. And as I am on the subject 
of my patronymic, it may not be mal-d-propos to 
ask if any of your readers would kindly tell me 
something about another Cogan, the author of a 
work on the passions. P. J. Cocan. 


Sxivyer or Dewuisn, Devon (5 S. vii. 329.) 
—Duchetiana, by Sir Geo. Duckett, Bart., will 
give the best information as to the pedigree of this 
family. C. W. Briyenam. 
Cuartes Strvart (5 §. vii. 189.)—In that 
very accessible book, the Biographia Dramatica, 


K. S. B. will find no less than nine dramatic 
pieces ascribed to this author. é. & 
MapamMe DE Sotms (5® §, vii. 350.)—Since I 


sent you my query respecting a memoir of this 
lady I have been favoured by the obliging editor 
of the Gazette Anecdotique with the title and de- 
scription of the book in question : “ Notice his- 
torique $2 * Madam la Princesse Maris d Solms, 
née Bonaparte- Wyse. Par John Ryan. Traduit 
de Anglais par la Baronne H. de M., 1853.” The 
title-page bears the arms of Madame de Solms, 
but is without any publisher’s name. The volume 
was printed at Brussels by Ch. Vanderauwers, has 
192 pages, and is divided into seven chapters. 
The questions still remain, who was John Ryan, 
and what is the title of the English work of which 
the above is, or pretends to be,a translation? I 
would further ask, who is la Baronne H. de M. ? 

FRAXINUS. 


“Artictes oF Hicn TREASON AGAINST THE 
Dutcnes or Portsmoutn” (5 §. vii. 369.)—I 
have now before me the printed broadside of which 
Mr. Harry Sanpars hasa MS. copy. It contains 
twenty-two articles, in which the rake, if not the 
spade, is named with a plainness which shows that 
our law of libel is more cogent in the enforcement 
of decent reticence than were the cudgellings and 
hose-slittings of the “ good old times.” 

CALCUTTENSIS, 





_Ricnarp Topcuirrr, THE Pursvrvant (5 §, 
vii. 207, 270, 331, 357.)—With reference to the 
killing of the Sheriff of Middlesex by Charles 
Topcliffe, mentioned by Muss PEACOCK, some 








| extremely 


further information may be gleaned from Morris’s 
Condition of the Catholics under James I. When 
Father Gerard was lying in prison in the Clink, 
Southwark, he relates that Richard Topcliffe was 
himself thrown into prison (Lent, 1595) for dis- 
respect to the Queen’s Council for pleading too 
boldly for his only son, who had killed a man with 
his sword in the great hall of the (Juec n’s Bench 
about Passion Sunday, adding,— 

“We then who were in prison for the Faith, seeing 

our enemy, Aman, about to be hanged on his own gibbet, 
began to lift up our heads, and to use what liberty we 
had a little more freely, and we admitted a greater 
number to our Sacraments, and to assist at the services 
and holy rites of the Church.” 
Father Gerard then proceeds to relate the remark- 
able episode of being roused in the midst of the 
Good Friday service by the chief jailer bringing 
greetings from Master Topcliffe. He is elsewhere 
described by Father Gerard, with supreme just- 
ness, as “ the cruelest tyrant of all England, a man 
most infamous and hateful to all the realm for his 
bloody and butcherly mind.” 

I may add that throughout the three series of 
Father Morris’s painfully interesting Troubles of 
our Catholic Forefathers, Topcliffe is frequently 
styled and indexed “ pursuivant.” 

J. Cuaries Cox. 


Ir1sn Hepce Scnoots (5* §, vii. 105, 319.)— 
Another description by William Carleton of an 
Irish hedge school, with a characteristic illustration 
by F. W. Topham, will be found in the opening 
portion of his novel, The Squanders of Squander 
Castle, which first appeared in one of Mark 
Lemon’s special supplements to the Illustrated 
London News, Jan. 17, 1852. 

Cutusert BEpDe. 

Traian Novets (5" S. vii. 267, 337.)—I know 
the Novelle of Giovanni Guerini and esteem them 
as highly as I appreciate the author. He is a 
Roman noble who lived a long time in Florence, 
and his diction is worthy of that city. There is 
just enough idiom in his Novelle to give spirit to 
the work without puzzling the student of Italian. 
To the latter I would also recommend Guerini’s 
translation of the Lady of Lyons (Paolina Des- 
chape lles, ovvero la Signora di Lione), published 
at Florence in 1852. This translation, which, 
though free, is excellent, was played at Florence 
in the same year, and had a gr > 





ZC. CG 
It may seem strange that I did not include the 
historical romance Ettore Fieramosca, by the late 
Marquis d’Azeglio, in a list of novels which I re- 
commended in “N. & Q.” as fit for the perusal of 
young ladies, seeing that I translated it some forty 
but the plain truth is that, though 
interesting, if contains one serious 
blemish, not thought much of perhaps in France 


years ago; 
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and Italy, but which I think would be con- 
demned by English ladies. Perhaps it was this 
that stood in the way of its becoming so popular 
in this country as it was in the two others just 
mentioned. One Italian edition was published 
with illustrations from the pencil of the marquis. 
The translation is out of print. M. H. R. 


The novel bearing the title Ettore Fieramosca, 
ossia la Disfida di Barletta, was not written by 
Guerrazzi, as erroneously stated, but is the work of 
Massimo d’Azeglio (published at Firenze, 1850). 

Let me add still to the novels mentioned before 
a volume of Racconti e Novelle, by A. G. Barrili 
(Milano, 1875). H. Kress, 

Taylorian Library, Oxford. 


GAMBADOES 
any 5 


Olds 


5™ §. vi. 189, 292, 418; vii. 214, 

-Bunbury (ante, p. 377) was the artist, not 

the author. Wm. FREELOovE. 
3ury St. Edmunds, 


“Powper Pimrertiupmpe” (5% §, 


392. 


vii. 369, 
—This odd expression means a quack powder 
for silly persons to swallow. The French name for 
it is poudre de perlimpinpin, “c. i d., poudre pour 
tromper les niais, qui n’a aucune vertu comme 
reméde.” The word “ pimperlimpimp ” is of Ger- 
man origin, and connected with the obsolete 
English word “ pimp,” i.e. puny, petty (Skinner in 
Webster's Dict.). The German “pimpeln,” or 
“pimpern,” means to complain of an imaginary 
illness, to magnify a slight indisposition into a 
formidable disease. Hence “ pimpler,” or, with a 
diminutive ending, “ pimperling,” denotes a person 
thus complaining, a weakly, or, rather, weak- 
minded person, one most ready, therefore, to accept 
a quack powder as a remedy for the imaginary 
ailment. : 

The word “ Pimperlimping” occurs in Nemnich, 
Worterbuch der Naturgeschichte, Hamburg, 1793, 
where it denotes a kind of chervil, viz., Chero- 
phyllum bulbosum (Germ. Riihenkerbel). 

G. A. Scurumpr. 


? 


Tettenhall College. 


Cuurcn Books or 1493 (5 §, vii. 346, 393.) — 
The book entitled Summa Summarum is very 
probably the Summa Theologica of Thomas 
Aquinas, the “ Angelical Doctor.” Aquinas was, 
and is still, considered by Catholic theologians to 
be the most learned und the most authoritative of 
the scholastics. To show the excellence of his 
great work above all other systems and treatises, it 
was called the Summa Summarum, in the same 
way us it is now sometimes designated in English 
as “ The” Summa, and in French as “ La” Somme. 

Amongst these theological summaries there is 
also a Summa de Penitentia et Matrimonio, 
written in the thirteenth century by Raymond de 
Pegnafort, a Dominican monk and professor of 
canon law at the University of Bologna. To this 





work, 2 collection of “cases of conscience ” as they 

are called, the second entry of 1493 may possibly 

refer. L. Barng, 
Biickeburg, Germany. 


Miss Bowes (5" §. vii. 47, 238, 299.)—Mary 
Eleanor Bowes (Countess of Strathmore) was not 
a descendant of Sir Jerome Bowes, who, however, 
claimed descent from the ancient stock of Bowes 
of Streatlam, co. pal. of Durham. His collateral 
descendants resided at Elford, co. Stafford ; the 
line terminated in Mary, sole daughter and heiress 
of George Jowes, of Elford, wife of Craven Howard, 
grandson of first Earl of Berkshire. Their son, 
Henry Bowes, became Earl of Berkshire, 1706, 
and tenth Earl of Suffolk, 1745. Sir Jerome was 
the first English ambassador to Russia, and died 
in 1616. H. M. Vane. 


“Minnis” (5 §. vii. 328, 374.)—In support of 
Mr. Skear’s explanation of the Kentish minnis, 
a common, from Welsh mynydd, mountain, it may 
be added that the word mountain itself is used in 
the same way in Pembrokeshire, in the sense of 
a waste or common, as in the case of Templeton 
Mountain, Carew Mountain, for instance, where 
there is nothing like a mountain in the English 
sense of the word. Minnis is formally identical 
with Breton menez, mountain. 


H. Wepewoop, 


Unpretras (5% §, vi. 202, 313, 335, 394; vii. 
19, 158.)—I possess a black-letter copy of Thomas 
Blount’s Glossographia ; or, a@ Dictionarie inter- 
preting Hard Words, lacking the title-page, but 
having the autograph of “J. Brand, 1775,” and 
possibly the identical copy sold as lot 635 (Blount’s 
Dictionary of Hard Words, Lond., 1670) in the 
catalogue of the sale of the library of the Rev. 
John Brand, F.S.A., author of the History of 
Newcastle, Popular A ntiqutties, &c., sold in 1807. 
This little old dictionary contains the word “ um- 
brello” ; and, as it contains a little more informa- 
tion than Cole (1677) and Bailey (1753), as quoted 
by Mr. Campxin (5 §, vi. 394), and is an earlier 
description than either, I venture to transcribe 
the notice :— 

“Umbrello (Ital. Ombrella), a fashion of round and 
broad fans, wherewith the Indians (and from them our 
great ones) preserve themselves from the heat of the 
sun or fire; and hence any little shadow, fan or other 
thing, wherewith women guard their faces from the 
sun.” 

S. F. LonostaFFEe. 

Norton, Stockton-on-Tees. 


“Boventen” (5 §, vi. 488 ; vii. 115, 375.)— 
When I was in America last year, I particularly 
noticed the use of the old form of participle, 
“ gotten,” “sunken,” and others. Going to the 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in a “street car,” I 
met two young ladies who were talking about 
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their dress, as young ladies do elsewhere. One of 
them said she had “ rippen off the trimming, and 
added something else.” CLaRRY. 


“BeTwEEN you AnD I” (5 §. vii. 138, 254, 
375.) —A propos of this bit of bad grammar, I ven- 
ture to call attention to another, which as I read 
each time grates on my ear. Matt. Prior, in his 
Answer to Chloe Jealous, says :— 

“Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war, 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree ; 
For thou art a girl much sublimer than her, 
As he was a poet sublimer than me.” 
Here is poetic licence with a vengeance ! 
Hic et UBIQveE. 

UsusvaLt Curistian Names (5 §, vii. 206, 
973, 317. 376.) —On this subject a reference to the 
Gipsy names given in ““N. & Q.,” 5 S. i, 325 ; 
ji, 222, 294, 349, may interest your inquirers. 
Some of the odd names quoted ante, p. 376, may 
be due to the same people, notably Philadelphia 
Lee and Lorana, the latter being a common Gipsy 
name in the form Lurena. I have heard of a male 
Gipsy ’Vanus (Sylvanus), and female Gipsies ’Ezer 
(Ebenezer) and ’Vidance (Providence). 


mm. oo 


Tae Curtain THeatre : Manor or Hoccer- 
ston (5 S. vii. 149, 233.)—As regards the manor 
of Hoggerston, Mr. B. Cuatrerton mistakes 
Hoxton for Haggerston. The ancient name of 
Hoxton was Hochestone, subsequently converted 
into Hogsden, and now Hoxton. But Haggerston, 
held by Robert Gernon as the manor of Hergote- 
stone (Dom. B.), was a distinct demesne, although 
adjoining. Neither ever appears to have formed 
part of the parish of Hackney. W. Puituips. 


Avrnors or Quotations WanTeED (5 §. vii. 

389. )— 
“There is no goose,” &c. 

The lines inquired for by Mr. Lerru are lines 98-9 
of Pope’s version of The Wife of Bath's Prologue. In 
the Globe edition they are :— 

“There swims no goose so grey, but, soon or late, 

She finds some honest gander for her mate.” 
Ww. 


F. R. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Law Magazine and Review, and Quarterly Digest 
of all Reported Cases. No. CCXXIV. (Stevens 
& Haynes.) 

THE opening article of the current number, in an argu- 

ment full of that learning in Admiralty lore of which Sir 

Travers Twiss is so eminent a master, will give much 

hew information, of interest to the general reader as well 

a to the practitioner, on the important question of the 

‘International Jurisdiction of the Admiralty Court in 

Civil Matters.” We should like to know whether the 

Vice-Admiral of Scotland had a “silver oar” similar to 

that of the English Admiral and of the Admiral of the 





Cinque Ports, whose history Sir Travers so graphically 
narrates. Mr. Justice Markby proposes a new classifica- 
tion in his carefully reasoned article on ‘‘ Law and Fact,” 
which is well worthy of the attention of scientific jurists, 
and which may be summarized popularly as a division 
into questions of law, of fact,and of experience. It would 
be interesting to know whether Sir James Stephen would 
accept this proposal. The history of the late Chief 
Justice Whiteside furnishes materials for a memoir enter- 
ing very fully into the parliamentary and forensic career 
of an orator of almost unrivalled eloquence. Mr. Robert 
Collier commences a series of instructive papers on the 
“Curiosities of English Law,” and the “Select Foreign 
Cases” embrace the most recent Italian and Danish 
legislation on dramatic copyright. 


Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus. By W. H. Hart, 
F.S.A. (J. Russell Smith.) 

Mr. Hart has happily resumed (after unavoidable 
delay, through illness and other causes of interruption) 
his descriptive catalogue of the principal books, printed 
or published in England, which have been suppressed or 
burned by the common hangman, or censured, or for 
which the authors, printers, or publishers have been 
prosecuted. Part IV. is now out. When complete, the 
work, which is one of great labour, will be of much value 
and importance. 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By J. D. Everett, 
M.A., &c. (Blackie & Son.)—This text-book will be found 
extremely useful in our public schools, as Natural 
Science now forms part of their regular curriculum, and 
promises at no distant day to hold a position not inferior 
to that of the older branches of study. The aim of the 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, is to present, in brief space, those portions of 
Theoretical Physics which are most essential as a founda- 
tion for subsequent advances, while at the same time 
most fitted for exercising the learner in logical and con- 
secutive thought. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis of Cyrus. Books I. II. By R. W. 
Taylor, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby. (Rivingtons.) 

So great has been the approval accorded to the system 
adopted by Mr. Taylor in editing his two small volumes 
of Ovid that he has applied the same, as far as circum- 
stances would permit, to the Axabasis. For want of a 
standard Greek Syntax corresponding to the Latin 
Primer, Mr. Taylor gives a short sketch of the main 
rules.—From Messrs. Rivingtons we have also received 
Easy Latin Stories for Beginners, by G. L. Bennett, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby, in which are set forth 
the elementary principles of the Simple and Compound 
Sentence; King Lear (Select Plays of Shakspeare, 
Rugby Edition), edited, with most useful Introduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. C. E. Moberly, M.A.; Easy 
Lessons addressed to Candidates for Confirmation, being 
instruction given to a mixed class, by Canon Norris, of 
Bristol ; and Part XXII. of Mr. Garland’s Genesis, with 
Notes. 


The Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1602, by M. 
Creichton, M.A., is another instalment of the useful 
Epochs of English History (Longmans). In the Anno- 
tated Poems of English Authors, by the same publishers, 
we have Milton's Lycidas.—Mr. Pickering sends us King 
Saul, and other Poems, by E. G. Punchard, M.A. ; and 
Birthdays with the Poets, a delightful little volume, ad 
mirably suited for a birthday present.—In The Knot 
Tied, Marriage Ceremonies of all Nations (W. Tegg & 
Co.), Mr. Tegg has contrived to gather together such a 
collection of anecdotes as to form a volume in no way 
inferior in interest to The Last Act. Mr. J. Longmuir, 
A.M., LL.D., has issued (W. Tegg & Co.) a Rhythmical 
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index to the English Language, which he describes as 


“an attempt perfectly new. 
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Lorp MAcavuLay AND Mr. Giapstone (5th §, vii 21) 
Lector writes :—‘‘ As there are many like a friend 
mine who says, boastingly, ‘that he only sees the Quan 
terly,’ thus allowing his party spirit to destroy his jud 
ment, I make a note that a masterly and exhaustj 
article in vindication of Macaulay against the attacks 
the Qua terly appears in the Westm ster Review fe 
April last, No. 102, article 5, p. 424.’ 
W. M.—The English lines are a rendering by Aarag 
Hill of Crashaw’s beautiful Latin version :— 
** When Christ at Cana’s feast, by power divine, 
Inspired cold water with the warmth of wine, 
See ! cried they, while in red’ning tide it gush’d, 
The bashful stream hath seen its God and blush’d.” 
Crashaw himself has an English paraphrase of his Lat 
lines. 
Mortner Surpton’s Prormecres (5% S. vii. 400.)—m 
W. T. M. writes:—“If H. D. M. wishes to know 
about the fabrication of these as erel | — let hisn ra 
to Notices to Correspondents in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. ff 
355, where he will find the—modern beh. named,” 
R. J.—In the Quarterly (: Jan., 1877, p. 4) it is stated 
on authority, that the authorship of Hight Month@ 
Rome during the Vatica Council, bi Mponro Leto, @ 
wrongly ascribed to the late Cardinal Vitelleschi. 
Peter R.—Peter Brougham was the younger brothe 
of Henry (Lord) Brougham. He was killed in a duel (j# 
1801) by Mr. Campbell of Shawfield. Th ere is no record 
of this fatal event in Dr. Millingen’s History of Duelling) 
H. B. S.—They were squatters, who claimed freehold 
on the ground where they settled, and gave trouble beforg 
th ey co ild be got rid of. 
E. Erearp asks if Mr. Hem™ine can tell him whe 
Marriott,” the author of ‘‘ Man flattering man” (anlg 
- avd), Was. 
Tue Use or “Dane” (5t 8. vii. 138, 173, 339, 371.)— 
’. S. writes :—“ Mr. Sxeat intimates that when a mam 
is beaten he should own it: ‘I dare do all that dot® 
become a man,’ and haul down my flag.” 
Ignonamus.—Any bookseller will procure the book fe 
you. 
F. A. E.—Want of leisure and excess of work am 
obstacles to the object named. 
H, C. C.—A thousand thanks for your courteous kiné 
ness and the trouble you have taken. 
W. B. (“ Egyptian Obelisks.”)—Will you, in confideneg 
your name and address 
8. 8S. L.—“ The Flags of England,” see Boutell’s H# 
raldry, Historical and Popular, Bentley, 1864. 
W. G. B.—The story originally appeared in an Americal 
paper, and was a mere joke. 
H. B. P.—In “N. & Q.,” 3" S. v. and vi., there ane 
eight contributions on morganatic marriages. 
“Opscure Expressions,”— Our correspondent hat 
forwarded no name and address. 
J. E. T. had better write to the person named himedll 
Often printed before. 
There is no such b 
N T Cc 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ Tht 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements am@ 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2} 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return comm 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 





to this rule we can make no exception. 








